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Artisans' Reports on the Paris Exhibition. 

The Reports of the Artisans selected by the 
Oouncil to visit the Paris Exhibition are now 
ready, and may be had of the Society's piib- 
blishers, Messrs. Bell and Daldy, York-street, 
Covent-garden. One volume ; demy Svo., 732 
pages, price 2s. 6d. The volume contains 
reports, by upwards of eighty artisans, upon 
the principal industries represented in the 
Exhibition, as well as special reports on the 
condition and habits of the French working 
classes. 

Ordinart Meetings. 
Wednesday evenings, at Eight o'clock : — 

Jaxvakt 29. — " On the Climate and Industrial Pros- 
pects of the Colony of Natal." By Dr. Mann, Superin- 
tendent of Education, and Special Commissioner for the 
CSolony. On this evening Sir Charles Kicholson, Bart., 
'will preside. 

FsBBVAnT 6.— "On Trade Museums." By. J. Fobbes 
Watsox, Esq., M.D., Reporter on the Products of 
India. 

Febbwart 12. — " On the Supply of Animal Food to 
Britain, and the Means Proposed for Increasing it." By 
Wentb'obth Lascelles Sgott, Esq., F.C.S. 



Cantor Lectures. 

A course of lectures " On Food," is now being 
delivered by Dr. Letheby, M.A., Professor of 
Chemistry in the College of the London Hospital, 
and Medical Officer of Health, and Food Analyst 
for the City of London, as follows : — 

Monday, January 27th. — Lecture II. 

Comparatire Digestibility of Foods. Functions of 
different Foods. Construction of Dietaries. 

Monday, February 3rd. — Lecture III. 

Preservation, Preparation, and Culinary Treatment of 
Foods. 

Monday, February 10. — Lecture IV. 
Adulterations of Food. Conclusion. 

The lectures commence each evening at Eight 
o'clock, and are open to members, each of whom 
has the privilege of introducing two friends to 
each lecture. Tickets for this purpose have been 
forwarded to each member. 



Address to the Emperor op the French. 

It will be in the recollection of members that, 
on the occasion of the Great French Exhibition 
of 1855, the Society presented a congratulatory 
address to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
the French. Following this precedent, the 
Council, towards the close of the Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1867, forwarded, through their Chair- 
man, the following address to His Majesty : 

To His iMPERtAL Majesty the E.mpbrob op the 

French. 

Sire, — As the Council and Members of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, 
instituted in London in the year 1731, now visiting the 
UniveiBal Exhibition, wo desire to approach Your Im- 
perial Majesty and to bear witness to the incalculable 
benefits which the Arts of Peace have received during 
Your Majesty's enlightened reign. 

Wo respectfully thank your Majesty for the freedom 
of personal communication which you have established 
between France and England, and the free interchange 
of commodities between the two coimtries, which have 
been of gi'eat reciprocal benefit. 

Your Majesty took advantage of the first Universal 
Exhibition in France to inaugurate this beneficial inter- 
communication between the two countries, and we ven- 
ture to express a hope, Sire, that your Majesty will 
make the present Exhibition an occasion even for extend- 
ing it. 

Since we had the honour, in ISoo, to present our re- 
spects to your Majesty, we remark throughout all parts 
of your empire innumerable signs of greatly increased 
prosperity and wealth, which have produced a visible 
eficct on the health, education, and happiness of the 
people over whom you rule. The improvements in Paris 
amaze us for their extent and beauty, and impress us 
with suggestions useful for the improvement of our own 
metropolis. 

Your Majesty was graciously pleased to accept, through 
the hands of our President, his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the "Albert Medal " of the Society, established 
in memory of the late Prince Consort, to bo awarded for 
distinguished merit in promoting Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, and we now beg leave to assure your 
Majesty of our strong personal conviction of the rightful 
claim of your Majesty to be considered throughout the 
world, and all ages, as one of the most distinguished pro- 
motors of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 

Sealed with the corporate seal of the Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, the 21st of 
October, 1867. 

(Signed) 
W. Hawes, Chairman. 
P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary. 

The following reply has been received from 
His Imperial Majesty : — 

Palais dcs Tuilcrics, Ic 19 Dccombrc, 186t. 
MoNsiBUB, — L'Empereur a rc<,'U I'Adrcsse <iue la 
Socictc des Arts dc Londrcs lui a fait parvenir. Sa 
Majestc a etc sensible u une si fiatteuse appreciation des 
efforts qu'elle a constamment faits pour assurer le 
dcveloppemont ct la libcrte du Commerce. Elle m'a 
charge do vous transmettre ainsi qu'a vos collSgues 
r expression de ses sympathies. 

Agreez, Monsieur, I'assurance de ma consideration 
la plus distinguee, 

Le Conseiller d'Etat, Secretaire de I'Empereur, 
Chef du Cabinet de sa Majeste, 

CONII. 
Uondenr Wm. Hawes. 
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BuBSORIPTIONS. 

The Christmas subscriptions are due, and 
Bhonld be fiorwarded by cheque or Poet-dffiee 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 



• 

Food Committee. 

The Committee met at the Society's House on 
Saturday, 11th January. Present — Messrs. 
W. H. Michael (in the chair), J. T. Ware, G. P. 
Wilson, F.R.S.,and J. Ludford White. 

Mr. Chakles attended the Committee, for the purpose 
of giving information respecting the wholesale fish trade, 
as conducted at Billingsgate Market, and was examined 
by the Chairman as follows : — I am largely engaged in 
the retail fish trade. I attend at Billingsgate Maiket 
erery day myself. The market opens for public business 
at five o'clock in the morning. IBcfore that we have an 
opportunity of learning what is there, and inspecting 
some of the articles — the early goods — that is, the fish 
which have come by water, for we never get them by 
rail at that time, or very rarely. There is generally a 
large supply of fish by railway every day. I cannot tell 
the proportion of the riiilway supply to the water supply. 
They vary very much, both of them. Sometimes wo 
get great supplies by both, when the weather is favour- 
able for fishing. In bad weather I think we get more 
by rail ; for this reason, that the vessels in bad weather 
make for the ports, and the fish is sent on by rail to 
London. I cannot give the Committee any estimate for 
the year of the proportion of fish that comes to London 
by rail and that which comes by the vessels. Everything 
depends upon the weather. In fair weather wo get 
enormous quantities ; in bad weather you would wonder 
how the fishmongers are supplied at all. 

Q. — Do you take any measures at your place of busi- 
ness to equalise your stock from day to day ? — No. 

Q. — You do not use ice for that purpose? — No. I 
have a large ice store at Chelsea. Wo keep ice as an 
article of trade. In the spring-time we get it from 
Norway, and lay in a supply for the season. We do- 
not use it for fish, to regulate the supply. If it came on 
to blow hard to-day and to-morrow, when wo went to 
market on Monday I should say, "We shall have 
nothing in to-morrow, and must buy heavily ; " but, 
as a rule, that does not pay, because fish is an article 
that deteriorates in quality so rapidly. 

Q. — It has been recently stated, in a French publica- 
tion, that in America vessels are fitted with tanks for 
keeping the fish alive after they are caught. Are you 
aware whether there is anything of the kind in this 
country?— We are in the habit of getting live fish; 
those, for instance, caught on the Dogger Bank and 
other distant places are brought in alive. The vessels 
■which fish off the Orkneys are provided with wells, but 
they fish principally for the continental markets, and on 
returning home they generally bring as much fish as they 
can carry in their vessels. .Ordinarily, that sort of supply 
does not come to London ; but we get cod, haddocks, and 
whitings that way, and we have live eels from Holland. 
Whitings are a very important article in summer. If 
whitings are caught overnight they are scarcely sweet 
the next morning. The gastric juices of the fish are so 
strong that in a short time they eat through the belly 
of the fish, and it becomes tainted to the finest bone of 
the fish, and it then becomes what is called in the trade 
" garlicy," from the peculiar odour which results from 
decomposition from the inside of the fish outwards. It 



permeates the whole of the fish after it is dead. If you 
were to lay a codfish on this table in warm weather the 
gastric juice would perish the cloth, and would take off 
paint in an hour or two. There is, too, another kind of 
decomposition in fish, resulting from separation of the 
acid in the juices of the flesh, which leaves an insipid 
flavour. In the cooking of fish which has been kept too 
long, lemons and other things are added in the boiling,. 
while live fish does not require anything of the kind. 
Formerly, almost all tho fish came to London, as a 
rule. At the present time a great deal of fish is sent 
to the country towns from Grimsby, and almost every 
town has now a fair supply of fish. At the present tiiiio 
Tery large supplies of fresh herrings are received from 
Glasgow. This is a trade that did not exist formerlj'. 
They are sent fresh from Loch Fyne. They are packed in, 
barrels, as soon as caught, whilst alive, and in that way 
they are sent all over England. The Grimsby market 
is supplied with fish by its own boats. They fish in tho 
North Sea and on the Dogger-bank ; they also adopt the 
well system. Those of them who arc not so wealthy, 
and not provided with well-boats, adopt a cruel plan. 
Upon catching cod they tie a piece of cord round tho 
tails tight. These are fastened to a long rope and 
hove overboard. The fish, it is true, soon die, but 
there is a worse consequence ; it makes it a bad aiticle of 
food. The flesh of such fish is never firm, and you can 
easily press your finger through a thick slice of the flesh. 
It is spongy, with no elasticity in it. The same efl'cct is 
produced upon other kinds of flsh caught and killed in 
that way, and they are never good eating. 

Q. — Are there any special means adopted to ensure a 
supply of fish coming to London regularly ? — Those who 
fish for tho London market are many of them salesmen, 
and they make London their home and place of business. 
Tho Grimsby people are a very peculiar class. Tho 
fish dealers there are, as a class, very sharp. They 
know they can get the best price for their fish in 
London. They cannot get above a certain price by send- 
ing it to the provincial towns ; it must be cheap to go 
there. They have telegrams of the prices from several 
places in England every day. 

Q. — Is Grimsby the only other central depot besides 
London ? — There is a great deal of fish sent from Hull. 

Q. — Do you imagine that any large supply of fish is 
sent to Grimsby from other fishing towns ? — I should 
say not. They will not send to Grimsby when they can 
get higher prices in London ; and it is only when there is 
a surplus stock that Grimsby is supplied. It stands 
second by a very long distance. 

Q. — Are there any means adopted that yovi are aware 
of by which fish is prevented from being sold in the 
localities in which it is taken ? — None ; it is only the 
natural efiect of an uncertain demand. 

Q. — Then the certainty of sale of fish at Billingsgate 
operates to get the fish there ? — Yes, fishermen all work 
independently ; there is no connectedness among them ; 
every mans acts for his own benefit. If they could get 
better prices elsewhere Billingsgate might be broken up ; 
but it is astonishing how little fish will suflice for a largo 
town. Birmingham, for instance, gets its supply in 
this way : they take third and fourth class fish. Tho 
Torbay men fish at Brixham; they divide the fish into 
several classes. Tho first-class they send to London \ 
the second and third they send to Bath and Bristol ; and 
the rough fish goes to Birmingham and what is called 
the black country. It goes there direct, not through 
the London market. 

Q. Then there is a Billingsgate on a minor scale at 
Birmingham f — -'No : the fish is consigned to individuals 
who keep shops. There is no public flsh-markct there 
for wholesale business. Theyare all retailers. A Birming- 
ham man, hearing fish was cheap at Brixham, would go 
there or send a person to purchase for him. There is a 
large trade in the curing of herrings at Birmingham- 
Formerly the grfeat bulk of the curing was done in 
Scotland, but now Scotchmen coming to London 
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take lessons with advantage, Ilemngs are cured in 
all stages ; and it is sometimes wonderful how they 
hold together. The curing only disguises the taste; 
you crinnot remove it; but it does so to such an 
extent as to make the poor adopt that kind of fish as 
an article of food ; but these, as well as some kinds of 
dried haddocks, would not be tolerated by people who 
"palate" their food; but they arc acceptable at the 
cheap prices at which they are sometimes sold to the 
hungry poor. They are much bi!tter when cured in 
Scotland, because they are cured alive there. Haddocks 
are brought to London in well-boats, but not in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demands of the curing trade, a 
very liir<^e trade in that article having sprung up within 
the last f(!w j-ears. There is always a large demand 
in the Ijondon market for haddocks in every state. 
Formerly trawl -haddocks were not brought to London at 
all ; they were the perquisites of the men and boys in the 
boats, wlio cleaned and salted tlicm, and hung them in 
the shrouds to dry. Very few indeed were ever brought 
to the market, as it was considered they would not 
pay for the carriage, except after being cured as they 
were in Scotland. Inferior kinds of h:iddocks are now 
the excei)tion. Thousands and tens of thousands are 
cured in every possible state of freshness ; but none 
are equal in quality and flavour to the Scotch cured. 
The fish there arc cured all but alive. Some are dried 
with peat-smoke, instead of sawdust, which is used in 
the London curing. I spoke just now of the Loch Fyne 
herrings. It is no unusual thing, between ten and eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, to see large loads of Loch Fyne 
herrings come into Thames-street. They are quickly 
sold, and the ne.xt morning thcj' arc brought into the 
market as bloaters, and the quality is generally very 
fine. The curing in those cases is of a very mild descrip- 
tion, and they are an .article requiring quick consumption 
if you would have them while good. Birmingham is 
also supplied with herrings from Glasgow, and they also 
have a great many Irish and Norwegian herrings, which 
are sent over salted in bulk in barrels. The Loch Fyne 
herrings are the best herrings in the world. 

Q. — To make the matter clear, with regard to a idace 
like Brixham ; that is a large depot for fishermen, is it 
not ? — Yes. 

Q. — "Would they be governed as to where they would 
send their fish by the prices in London ? — Yes, no doubt, 
to a great extent. 

Q. — If the London prices were low they would send 
their fish to Birmingham ': — The dealers tliere would not 
buy for London unless the price was likely to be remu- 
nerative. A man may send a lot of fish to London in 
good condition, and lose money by tlie transaction. 

Q. — Arc there persons «t Bri.Kham who buy the fish 
from the boats ? — Yes ; the boatmen know nothing what- 
ever of what becomes of their iish. They sell it to 
men who forward it to market. TIioj' would send 
the rough fish to Birmingham, the second class to Bath 
and Bristol, and the first quality to Billingsgate. 

Q. — Are the Brixham fishermen under any bond to 
dispose of their fish to those agents alone ? — I should say 
they are quite free in that i-cspect ; and they might 
bring their boats up to London if they were so disposed. 

Q. — Some information has been given before the eom- 
mittee with regard to the enterprise, of the late Hunger- 
ford-market Company engaging a nnmljer of fishing-boats 
for the supply of that market ?^Y^es ; but they went a 
wrong way to work. They set out with a determination 
to make money. They had wealth, and they went to a 
man who possessed five or six vessels, and engaged them 
at a certain sum per month, the companj' paying the 
working expenses. Those men did not fish with spirit. 
Their maxim was, " Sing or not sing, our pay goes on ;" 
and they sat and smoked their pipes. It failed as a 
commercial enterprise, from the mode in which the busi- 
ness was conducted ; from the want of the minute 
things being looked after. It happened in this way ; — I 
Hungerford is only a short remove from Billingsgate ; ' 



people went to-and-fro with messages as to the supply 
of fish from different places ; so many soles from Yar- 
mouth, and so on. They got the statistics of what was 
coming. They saw how things were going here. 
The buyers knew from the quantity what the fish 
would fetch, and if it suited them they came to Hunger- 
ford to buy, for there was no one else to bu)' except the 
Billingsgate dealers. They bought at Hungerford and 
sent them to Billingsgate within the hour. 

Q. — Do we gather from this that your opinion is that 
two wliolesalo fish-markets like Billingsgate would not 
be successful ? — Impossible. An Englishman is more 
sensitive in his pocket than any other part. I know 
what my consumption is per day. I should not go 
to Paddington, or to the Great Korthern, or the 
Great Eastern, till I was advised what was at 
either place, because I should make a mess of it if 
I did ; and while people were thinking about it the fish 
would be deteriorated in quality. It is astonishing how 
cheaply fish may sometimes be bought an hour or two 
later. My yi^sterday's cxpcrienco v,'as this : I buy my 
fish for the supply of the day. Sly customers having 
fish of the same day, if I kept it over the day they would 
be sure to tell me of it. Y'ou must make sure of a supply. 
Y'esterday morning some things were abundant, and 
lots more were expected of the same kind from the Great 
Western. At the first part of the market there was a 
supply from Hewitt and Co.'s screw cutter, as well as 
that from Yamwuth and Lowestoft. We could not tell 
what was coming from the Great Western, and by-and- 
bye the news came from the Great Western that the 
fish would not be at the market before ten o'clock. Fish 
coming into Billingsgate at ten o'clock is damned as far 
as the market goes. In the place of buj'ing at that hour, 
the dealers are dispensing what they have bought. If the 
fish-market was an hour or two later, it might result in 
this: A man might buy one day for the next, because fish 
which comes late into the market cannot be transmitted 
to the country the same day. Fish, generally, was not 
dear yesterday, but turbots were fetching from 18s. to £1 
each. The Great Western supply consisted of 250 
baskets of prime fish — turbots, brills, and dorys — and 
they might have been bought at your own prices. The 
salesmen stood with the fish packed, and they could not 
move it. It was much the same to-day. We had the 
way-bills down at half-past six, and we were told the 
fish was not in. By-and-b}-e in comes the fisli ; by that 
time dealers were supplied, and many were gone 
home. 

Q. — Do the eostermongers sweep down on that kind of 
fish, and distribute it about the metropolis ? — Turbots 
are not much >ise to eostermongers and small dealers, 
and they can only touch tliem when the price, owing to 
a large supply on hand, is nominal ; and in cold weather 
they may be put by for a future market. 

Q. — Are you, as a large dealer, allowed to have tho 
pick of the market, it being known to the salesmen that 
you are there every morning ? — I know there is a sort 
of feeling of that kind, because the number of large fish 
buyers is rather limited, but no man who has fish to sell 
looks round to sec if all his company is there. There are 
other peojde there as well as myself, and very sharp 
people. If )'ou are not there in time other persons wiU 
buy the fish, and you must buy of them. But there is a 
kind of felling. We will say the market opens at 5 
o'clock ; the salesmen are there at half-past 4 ; they 
road over their advices, and in their own mind they 
resolve at what price they will start the competition at 
tho time the principal buyers are present. 

Q. — Would a salesman say to himself, " Mr. Charles 
will want such and such a quantity of a certain quality ; I 
will reserve a certain lot for himi"" — They would not 
reserve it for Mr. Charles or anybody else. They do 
not give the public the pick till five o'clock. If A.B.gotto 
the market a little sooner than myself, he would be as 
welcome to take the pick as Ishould, particularly if he gave 
a shilling or two more. A price is asked — they sometmies 
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ask twice as much as they mean to take. The plan is 
that of the Dutch auction, beginning at the higher and 
going down to the lower price. A man has an opinion of 
his own, and the opinions clash sometimes till one or 
the other gives way, or both advance towards each other. 
Directly I go into the market I ascertain, from telegrams 
received, the probable supply, — so many tons of cod from 
Grimsby, and so many tons fromHarwich; so many baskets 
of prime from Yarmouth, and so many baskets of rough 
from Hull or Grimsby. The salesmen also have their 
advices. The porters bring the fish from the boats, 
it is laid on a form and you bid for the same. A sales- 
man may ask £20 for a score of cod, and may take £12 
or £14 for them. The salesman starts a price ; it is a 
quasi auction ; the larger buyers at the lowest price, 
and the seller at the highest. I should say, t;iko Mon- 
day morning, there would be a dozen salesmen at their 
posts, and as the bell is rung at five o'clock tliey all bo- 
gin at the same time, so that there is no criterion that 
the price of one salesman is the same as that of another. 
Wo may select one salesman or run from one to 
another. 

Q. — AVc have had a statement made before us to the 
effect that the West-end tradesmen are allowed to have 
the first pick of the market, the clubs next, and the 
hotel-keepers next to them ? — That, I believe, is a myth. 
Any person going to the market at five o'clock has the 
opportunity of getting the same quality of fish as I can 
myself. If you have the knowledge, you would have just 
the same opportunity of buying as the regular dealer. 
They would serve you with the same pleasure, and perhaps 
more, because they might get more out of you. It is 
the most open market that can be in the world. 

Q. — Reverting to the Hungerford Market speculation, 
which failed, where did the fish brought there mainly 
come from ? — The produce of their own fishings in the 
North Sea. It is like other great concerns which fail 
from want of proper management. It is not because 
you pay a week's wage you get a week's work. There 
IS an adage, " The master's eye makes the horse fat." 
After the boats were hired, those who worked them and 
fished had no interest beyond their more wages, which 
they knew were certain whether they caught any fish or 
not. After the boats were sent off, the managers had 
nothing to do but to take their pleasure. The men, find- 
ing there was no one to look after them, and the captains 
having no share in the catch of fish, they took it easier, 
no doubt, than they would otherwise have done. That 
made fish dear for the company, and they could not stand 
long against the competition with Billingsgate. 

(2. —What we want to come at is this. Supposing 
commercially the speculation had been worked well, how, 
in your opinion, would it have answered to have had the 
fish trade at Hungerford as against Billingsgate ? — They 
would have had to work hard for every pound they got 
at Hungerford. I consider it would not have worked 
advantageously for the public at all. The fish can only 
come to London, and when it comes the object is to sell 
it as quickly as possible. 

Q. — Take the case of the Great Western Railway. 
We hear that very large quantities of fish are brought 
up by that line. Supposing there were a Billingsgate 
established immediately in connection with that line, 
running into a central market in the metropolis ; how 
do you think that would act ? — It would prove itself in 
this way. You would not get anyone to send their fish 
there, because it is the pride of every man to send his 
produce to the best market. 

Q. — You think it is the cortaintj' of sale and good 
prices that influences the thing ? — Yes ; there would be 
no chance of their getting better prices than at Bil- 
lingsgate. 

Q. — Did the Hungerford Market people, that you are 
aware of, try to get a supply of fish other than from the 
boats they employed ? — They had no other means that I 
am aware of. 

Q. — Could not the fishing-grounds be extended, or do 



you consider the supply in any way exhausted ? — With 
regard to the latter part of the question, I think not. 
You will remember, some years ago salmon ruled scarce 
for a long time; and I said to an old gentleman at the 
head of the trade, " Arc wo never going to have any 
more salmon f " " Oh, yes," he replied, " we shall have 
plenty by-and-bye." But salmon are very eccentric. 
Sometimes they will go away from a locality for two or 
three years, but they return again, and afterwards we 
get a larger supply than ever. The late owner of 
the Spcy arranged that not a net should be put into that 
river for a year. He gave it a holiday for that period. 
The result is, it paid every year after. The supply of 
salmon has much increased lately. Wo have supplies 
from Norway and Holland. But, while the area of 
supply is increased, the area of consumption has in- 
creased very much more, because we never exported or 
imported salmon till Sir Robert Peel's tariff came into 
operation. Then the French and other continental 
nations felt by our taking their fish, there ought to bo 
reciprocity. Thoy sent us a little of theirs, but they 
took a great deal of ours. We are now actually supply- 
ing nearly the whole of the French capital with fish 
from Billingsgate. 

Q.— Are they not now getting increased supplies from 
America and Newfoundland ? — I think you cannot get 
fresh fish from Newfoundland. 

Q. — I have read an account of the Americans having 
fitted up tank vessels f— They could not take the voyage 
to this country, and the difference in the quality of the 
water would destroy the fish. 

Q. — Do they not use ice to keep the fish ? — I should 
hardly think i"t possible to bring fish in good condition 
from so long a distance. 

Q. — Are the French buyers in regular attendance at 
the market ? — Some few attend occasionally. The prin- 
cipal business is done by English agents in the market, 
on the same terms as that done by the French agents. 
This, no doubt, makes fish scarce sometimes. This 
year, early as it is, we have had several thousand 
pads of mackerel in the market from Plymouth and 
Brixham, and some have come up from Portsmouth, 
which were caught at the back of the Isle of Wight, 
but the salesmen could not dispose of them to our 
dealers, because there is a prevalent idea that mackerel 
are not good at this season of the j'car ; but that is a 
mistake, "rhe supply of mackerel I have alluded to was 
almost entirely taken by the French buyers. 

Q. — We may infer from that it would be advantageous 
to increase the supply of fish ? — Yes ; and endeavours 
arc being made to do so. 

Q.— What is the difficulty in the way of it ; there arc 
many grounds unworked ? — We do not have such largo 
supplies of cod and soles. Formerly you would see cod 
fish for sale in almost every fishmongers' shop. Forty 
years ago, you would see in Oxford-street from 20 
to 30 women selling really good cod on their stalls ; 
but you will not find that the case now. I attribute 
the relative diminution of the supply to there being 
a greater demand for a supply of fish to all provin- 
cial towns than was formerly the case. The general 
supply is more divided. This is no doubt one of the 
effects of railways, by means of which fish is so 
rapidly transmitted from one place to another, and 
arrives in good condition from that circumstance. 
There are more vessels employed in fishing now- 
a-days ; take Hull, for instance. There are perhaps, 
20 vessels for every one that existed twenty ycai-s ago, 
and they are magnificent vessels, fit to go to any part 
of the world. 

Q. — What would you say the increase is at the present 
time in London, as compared with 20 years ago? — 
Perhaps, on the whole, the increase is not so great. 
If we get more fish from HuU and Grimsby than 
formerly, we have lost the large supplies we used to 
receive from the Hollanders. I have seen as many as 20 
vessels at market at a time, laden with fish bought of 
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Dutchmen, but they do not come now because the 
Dutch fishermen take their supply to the Continent, and 
the fish is carried inland by the railways. We do not now 
get the supplies of Dutch turbots we formerly had, which 
were distinguished by the head and tail being tied with 
a string for convenience of handling. You do not see 
any of that kind of fish now. We have lost the supplies 
from Holland entirely, but wo have sometimes large 
supplies of s:ilmon and mackerel from Norway. To 
counterbalance that we do not get the large supplies of 
the latter fish which we used to have from the coast of 
Norfolk. The fish appear to have left that coast, entirely 
of late years, and to have gone further northward. 

Q. — Is there any way of accounting for that ? — I can 
only compare it with other incidents of a similar kind ; 
namely, the Bay of Mevagissy, in Cornwall, produced 
an immense number of pilchards. In one season a 
large shoal of these fish was hemmed into the bay, 
and nearly the whole were taken, and for many years 
after that not a pilchard came into the bay. The 
mackerel fishery is carried on on a scale that would 
scarcely be credited. The line of nets sometimes extends 
to a distance of 100 miles, and that is kept on during the 
whole season ; and very large supplies of mackerel were 
brought direct from the fishing grounds by steam 
vessels to Billingsgate, as also by rail from Yarmouth 
to London. As I have said, the nets employed in 
catching the fish extended more than 100 miles. I 
think the fish t3ok alarm at this, and they do not come 
near. It is one of those remarkable things wo cannot 
account for. You may say there is no supply of mackerel 
from Yarmouth now. Fish are very eccentric indeed. 
For the last few years in Norway they have established 
a telegraph all along the coast, because the fish may come 
to one part and not to the other, or they may come to a 
part which they had never visited before, and abandon 
the other grounds. The appearance of a shoal of fish off 
one part of the coast is immediately telegraphed along 
the coast, and then they combine their forces in one spot, 
according to the advice received by telegram. We get 
very large quantities of mackerel from Norway, and 
thoy are bought as soon as caught by English specu- 
lators over there. There arc merchants who take all 
the fish they get, but this is not so much the case in En- 
gland. No man, so far as I know, is bound to take 
any quantity of fish, it is a matter for bargain. 

Q. — Take the case of the fishermen of the Severn with 
regard to salmon, could they send the salmon where 
they pleased ? — Yos : they do not, as a rule, make con- 
tracts. In Gloucester the take of salmon is very insig- 
nificant. Except in a few instances, the salmon fisheries 
are private property. It is my experience that 
the present supply of fish is less, in comparison with the 
additional amount of labour and means to get it, than 
formerly. It is a question whether the Hull boats 
counterbalance the loss of the supplies obtained from 
Dutchmen. 

Q. — Reverting to the question of the fish market in 
London. How would it affect you if a West-end fish 
market were established in the neighbourhood of Pad- 
dington ? — It is impossible to say how it would affect me. 
I cannot at present regard it as a feasible thing, especially 
a wholesale market. If a salesman does a good business 
he wUl sometimes got rid of his whole stock of fish in 
an hour, and then he has done for that day. Any such 
market at the West-end must be a retail market only, as 
Billingsgate is after about eight o'clock in the morning. 
People can then go and buy single fish at the shops and 
stalls. The wholesale men who make the early market 
are all gone then. 

Q. — ifs it the ease sometimes that any large amount of 
fish is destroyed because it is not sold ? — In my opinion, 
there never was such a thing done. Did you ever know 
a man sacrifice a penny'sworth of his own property to 
advance the price of yours in the same way of business ? 
It is never done with a view of raising prices. No man 
is bold enough to do it. It is not done because there 



are not purchasers. The purchasers are unlimited, and 
you cannot overdo the market ; and fish is an article 
which you cannot put on the shelf like mutton or 
beef. 

Q. — There is a question at the present time as to what 
should be done with the view of improving the public 
market system in the metropolis. The Committee have 
reason to believe that the Corporation of London are 
moving in the matter. What are your own views as to 
what would be the best thing to bo done with regard to 
Billingsgate ?— To do away with the obstructions in the 
street is, I think, very easy. .Just as you would act in 
the case of a warehouse. If the unloading of the goods 
caused an improper obstruction, you must have a larger 
warehouse. Billingsgate at present consists only of 
a ground-floor. Capital floors might easily be carried 
over the present market, and the accommodation for 
business thereby greatly enlarged. A hydraulic machino 
would keep three or four cranes at work, and a large 
waggon-load of fish might be unloaded and the waggon 
started away in ten minutes at each crane. I would 
not prefer to remove Billingsgate from its present site. 
Taking the bulk of the fish, two-thirds of it goes east- 
wards and south-eastwards. If you removed it west- 
ward, you would do an injustice to the people in the 
east and southeast. 

Q. — If it were taken to Smithfield, for instance, with 
the railway facilities which exist there, do you not 
think that would bo a publii advantage ?— It will never 
do to trust to the railways altogether. They servo you 
badly enoughnow, but put it all into their hands you would 
feel it still more. Wherevcryoumove Billingsgate to, it is 
important it should be by the water-side, so as to admit 
of water-carriage as well as land-carriage for the sake 
of supply ; to preserve the great highway of all nations 
for bringing up fish by water from the depths where 
they are caught direct up to the market. Hewitt and 
Co. had a steamer up yesterday with 1,000 packages of 
fish, and there was another to day with 1,200. They 
commenced to sell those goods at five o'clock in the 
morning, and by eight o'clock the whole were sold and 
the steamer despatched again. Every package averaged 
about 1 cwt. What would have been the expense of 
taking them to a market a mile or two inland ? If you 
remove the market from the river-side it is immaterial 
whether you remove it one mile or three miles. It is not 
the time of the transit, but the time and labour of loading 
and unloading. You must keep up the competition be- 
tween water and rail. There is another thing— there are 
bad smells in Billingsgate in hot weather, and wherever 
you take the market you vitiate the air with those smells 
for a quarter of a mile either way. 

Q. — Could not that be obviated |by the use of dis- 
infecfcmts ? — No ; tho bad fish must be consigned to the 
manure tanks, from which it has afterwards to bo re- 
moved. 

Q. — Would it not be an advantage to have tho means 
of preserving fish for an indefinite time ? — It might be 
too expensive. 

Q.— Supposing you could get a gallon of a certain 
kind of solution, which by brushing over the fish would 
preserve it for an indefinite time, would that be an 
advantage to the trade and to the public ;- — I hardly 
think it would in the article of fish. 

Q. — In your own establishment are you never obliged to 
throw any fish away ? — No ; we always find customers. 
If you were at my place about 7 o'clock in the evening, 
you would see a crowd of people there for the express 
purpose of buying the fish that was left. We have 
dift'erent classes of customers through various parts of 
the day. Salmon and turbot are things which you 
always buy with caution ; it will not do to overstock 
yourself with them ; and we use ico to keep them in 
from the Saturday till the Sunday ; but as a rule, fish 
is deteriorated every hour it is kept. 

Q.— Then we come to this : In the first place, your 
decided opinion is that wherever Billingsgate market 
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may be moved to it should be located by the water side f 
— You would otherwise give up great advantages. 

Q. — Supposing you had to establish a iish market de 
novo, would you retain the site of Billingsgate? — I 
should. 

Q. — What would you do to make it more advantageous 
to yourself and the public ? — Billingsgate, I consider, is 
sufficiently capacious if the supply were doubled, by 
being put into proper order, and a floor erected above 
the present market. I would have hydraulic machinery 
to lift the fish by cranes to that floor ; that would answer 
for exposure for sale. The great hindrance at present is 
the obstruction of the street by the vans, &c. A van-load 
of fish is sometimes kept three or four hours waiting, 
owing to the want of some such arrangements as I have 
mentioned. The means of access are sufficient under 
proper arrangements, because the great business is done 
early in the morning. I repeat that I think doubling 
the present area, by carrying a floor over the existing 
market, witli the appliances I have mentioned, would 
be suflicient for all purposes. 

Q. — Do you consider there would bo any advantage in 
having direct railway communication with Billings- 
gate '( — Xo : I think the business would not pay for 
that, because it would be a very expensive place to ap- 
proach. 

Mr. LuDFOiiD AViiiTE. — Is there any toll levied by the 
Corporation on the iish sold in the market ? — There is no 
toU on the fish sold. I believe there is a small wharfage 
charged for the boats that come to the market. Every 
salesman has a stall, for which he pays 20s. or 25s. 
a-week rent, which, I consider, is a very moderate rent 
indeed, and they have gas found them for that. Those 
who formerly paid a nominal sum of £3 or £i a-year 
perhaps felt a little sore at the enhanced rents ; but they 
are all very cheap jilaees. If there is a stall to let there 
are fifty applicants for it. I believe there is a small foe 
charged upon the railway waggons. The additional floor 
over the market would be paid for very soon by a small 
toll upon each package taken in there. It would have 
the effect of keeping the street clear. With three cranes 
at work, say twenty or thirty waggons might be unloaded 
in an hour. 

Mr. Michael. — Are there any other subjects which 
have not been touched upon, on which you can give the 
Committee information P — I think you have treated the 
whole subject very generally and very comprehensively. 
I may add that a very large trade is done with France 
in oysters. Some merchants at Dunkirk bargained for 
1,000 bushels of natives, for which they paid £4,000 ; 
and they sent over for another thousand, for which they 
paid £0,000. Tlie great bulk of fish which we send to 
the Continent goes to Boulogne. Though the French 
fish largely, they do not appear to fish so successfully as 
we do. Last year we thought we were overstocked 
with herrings, but the French buyers took all they 
could got. 

Q. — Do you know anything with regard to the com- 
parative prices cliurged for the fish by the salesman and 
those paid to the fish-owners themselves ? — In many cases 
the owners are the salesmen. 

Q. — Is there any vast disproportion in the price when 
that is not the case ? — No, I think not. Wherever there 
is competition that regulates the prices to a great extent. 
An owner inaj' live at Yarmouth or Torbay. He sends 
his fish to a salesman. He has his choice of them all. 
He may send a dozen packages to one, and a dozen to 
another, and some to a third, if he pleases, which is often 
done; and he may have friends in the market to watch 
the sales. 

Q. — Are the things sold on commission, generally ? — 
A great many of them are. 

Q. — Take the ease of the Brixham fishermen. Say 
there is an agept there to buy the catch of fish they bring 
into port. Is there any very great disproportion between 
the price that would be paid to them and that which is 
charged by the salesman at Billingsgate to whom the con- 



signment is made f — Sometimes there is loss on the pur- 
chase from the shipowners. There is no unfair dispro- 
portion ; they are not under a contract to sell their stock 
to one midcUeman. Such a thing can never exist, be- 
cause there are so many people ready to pick up a 
shilling if they can. The trade is open to competition, like 
all others. As a proof of that the buyers, as a rule, are 
not rich, but they remain as they have been, working 
men all their lives. There may bo some careful men 
among them, who have put by a few hundreds for their 
old age, but as'a rule they are struggling men. 

Mr. Ware— At Brixham and Grimsby are the fish 
sold by auction on the beach ? — By Dutch custom. The 
seller sets a price, and goes down till the price is 
accepted. 

Mr. LuDFORD White — ^With regard to salmon, whose 
habits you have described as being so erratic, has not 
the supply increased in the last two or three years ? — 
Yes ; and that is no doubt entirely due to the operation 
of the Fisheries Act. That is a law than which none 
was better accepted, and it is one which the people in 
Billingsgate wiU not lend themselves to see broken. I 
can give you an instance of that within my own know- 
ledge. Some very fine salmon were sent from Waterford 
to London this week, and they were returned to the con- 
signee, as a hint that the Billingsgate salesmen would 
not lend themselves to the infringment of so salutary an 
Aet of Parliament, which has worked so well for aU 
parties. On this very day there are ten salmon in 
London from Waterford, and I do not think they will 
find a man bold enough to vend them ; the fish, how- 
eTor, are in a condition which would warrant their being 
sold. It is merely because it is breaking a really good 
law that this smuggling of fish into Billingsgate is not 
countenanced, as it would be bad for everybody. I think, 
under the present laws, there cannot fail to be an annual 
increase in the supply of salmon in our market. There 
is at the present time very fine salmon indeed from 
Holland, perfectly clean fish, and some of it has brought 
as much as 7s. 6d. per lb. There is no difficulty with 
people in the trade in distinguishing a Dutcli salmon 
from a Waterford salmon. The fishing of one or two 
rivers in Kerry opens to-morrow week. Under the new 
regulations the fish come in finer than before the passing 
of the law. The supply from the Wyo has wonderfully 
increased within the last year or two. I may add that, 
with regard to salmon, price is no consideration with the 
French buyers, especially during the last season, when 
there was a great demand for salmon for Paris consump- 
tion ; and mackerel have fetched as much as a franc 
each. The expenses of importation of fish from this 
country include the octroi in Paris, but sometimes the 
fish is bought at too high a price here to be remunerative 
to the speculators. Prime large soles have been an 
especially dear article in our market, and for some months 
past they have been worth Is. per lb. wholesale. If fish 
is scarce the costermonger class get but Uttlo ; but if a 
large supply comes in good condition it is vended by 
them in that state at very low prices generally. The 
costcrmongers buy the same quality of fish as the large 
dealers, but of a smaller description. With regard to 
plaice, which generally forms the stock of the fish 
hawker when it is plentiful, there are only two descrip- 
tions — that is, the live plaice, and those which come in 
bulk or in boxes. Plaice at certain periods fetch very high 
prices. The live plaice is a favourite fish with the Jews, 
as that is a food which they are permitted to eat at all 
their feasts and fasts. I have known plaice to fetch as 
much as 7s. 6d. each. Eaten cold, dressed as the Jews dress 
them, it is a most delicious article of food, and they lay 
in a stock sufficient for several days' consumption. 

Q. — The idea has been laid before the Committee, that 
it would be a very desirable thing for London to hare 
one great central market, into which the various railways 
communicating with the different parts of the country 
should converge; and it has been suggested that the 
great Mi-market of London should be embraced within 
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such an arrangement. The Committee would be glad to 
have your ideas on the subject f — I hope we shall be 
preserved from the railways. They are very useful ; 
but if wo arc to be made dependent upon them for the 
supply of fish to our market, the Lord have mercy upon 
you 1 for they treat you just as they like. We get the 
intelligence that there is fish at the Great Northern and 
at Camden Town at four o'clock in the morning, and it 
does not get to the market till eight or nino o'clock. 
The Groat Eastern arc as bad. They have not room 
enough to transact the business. They have depots at 
Shorcditch, the Minories, the Commercial-road, and 
Brick-lane, and they use them all for fish ; but the goods 
which should bo in the market at five o'clock in the 
morning, do not sometimes get there till two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and then at a droadftd loss, of course. 

The Committee, having thanked Mr. Charles for the 
valuable information ho had given them, then ad- 
journed. 

Cantor Lectures. 

The first lecture of Dr. Letlieby's course " On 
Food " was delivered on Monday evening, the 
20th inst., the subject being, " Varieties of 
Food — their Chemical Composition and Nutri- 
tive Value." A full report of these lectures 
will be given in the Journal during the vaca- 
tion. 



Seventh Ordinary Meeting. 

"Wednesday, January 22nd, 18G8; Lord 
Hex It Y Gordon Lennox, M.P., Vice-President 
of the Society, in the chuir. 

The following candidate was proposed for 
election as member of the Society : — 
Hogartli, Alexander P., Aberdeen. 

The following candidates were balloted for, 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Caloy, J. "W., Norwich. 

Duckctt, Sir George F., Bart., Fangfoss-hall, Pockling- 

ton, Yorkshire. 
Barlv-cr, .lohn, 11, Goldsmith-street, B.C. 
Kidgwiiv, Matthew, Dowsbury, Yorkshire. 
Sinilli, (niffiths, 2, The Grove, Highgate, N. 
Webber, Thomas, 82, Lombard-street, E.C. 
West, AV. Cornwallis, Hedgebury-park, Cranbrook. 

The Paper read was — 

ON THE REPORTS OF THE ARTISANS 
SELECTED TO VISIT THE PARIS UNI- 
VERSAL EXHIBITION OF 18C7. 

By William Hawes, Esa., Chairman op the Council. 

So many opinions having been recently expressed 
respecling the present state of our great industries, and 
their position and progress relatively to those of the same 
industries in foreign countries, it will, I think, be in- 
teresting to consider the effect which a careful examina- 
tion of them produced on the minds of artisans who 
visited Paris to study the works of their foreign rivals 
exhibited in the Universal Exhibition, and to obtain all 
ho information the}' could respecting the wages, social 
condition, education, and progress of French workmen. 

With this view, I propose to lay before you an analysis 
of the information they collected in the most condensed 
form in my power, and I hope to satisfy you that among 
the various efforts the Society has made from time to 
time, during the 114 years it has been established, to 
promote industrial education — and they have been many 
and of no trifling importance — none will yield more 



certain or more immediate results than the arrange- 
ments made, in the spring of last year, to assist a 
certain number of skilled workmen to visit Paris and 
the Universal Exhibition. 

But before I enter upon the examination of the reports 
of these artisans, I will brieily refer to the report of a 
committee of the Society, printed in 1853, with copious 
extracts from the evidence it had collected, on " Middle- 
class Education, and Class Instruction in Mechanics' 
Institutions," in which report public attention was 
directed to the relative positions held by English and 
foreign workmen, as indicated by the pi-oductions of their 
respective countries exhibited in the International Exhi- 
bition of 18.51. 

The most important recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and the one to which alone I can allude on 
this occasion, bears directly upon the subject now 
more immediately before us, — "That Mechanics' In- 
stitutions should, where practicable, bo converted into 
industrial schools for artisans." This recommendation, 
with others, was distributed among the largest manu- 
f icturers in all parts of the country where such insti- 
tutions existed, and received their almost unanimous 
approval. So decided was the approval, that the 
Council at once devoted itself to the consideration of 
the best means of bringing into one common system all 
educational institutions for adults, and of encouraging 
study by young men from IG upwards, after leaving 
school and when in employment, by the offer of rewards 
to such of them as would voluntarily submit to an annual 
examination by examiners appointed by the Society. 
The success which attended these efforts of the Society I 
have recently had occasion to refer to, but I may repeat 
that last year 1,700 persons, principally of the class 
belonging to Mechanics' Institutes were examined, and 
that 1,430 received prizes and certificates of profi- 
ciency ; and, further, that since 18-;8 nearly 9,000 of 
such students have been examined, and have thereby 
been in many instances enabled to take, in various 
manufacturing and industrial establishments, positions 
far superior to those they could have obtained but for the 
possession of the prizes and certificates of this Society. 
But in addition to these aids to the progress of tech- 
nical instruction, the Society has encouraged practical 
skill and taste, by awarding, in the course of the last 
few years, about oOO prizes and certificates to as many art 
workmen for specimens of work in various branches of 
fine art workmanship, the designs, models, and photo- 
graphs from which such works were executed being, in 
most cases, selected by the Society. 

Shortly after the Society's examinations had been 
instituted, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
following its example, established middle-class examina- 
tions, to encourage and improve the general and scientific 
education of the classes above those more immediately 
connected with Jlcehanics' Institutions — classes which 
would probably supply those to whom the direction of 
our manufactories and the improvement of our industrial 
operations woxild be intrusted. 

The information gained by the Society from the exami- 
nation of the specimens of art-workmanship exhibited in 
these rooms, and from the Reports of its examiners on 
the papers worked by the candidates for prizes at the 
annual examinations, satisfied the Council that the pro- 
gress of art manufacture would be promoted if work- 
men could bo induced to visit Paris and examine the 
industrial works exhibited in the Universal Exhibition ; 
but the Council were also satisfied that, however bene- 
ficial such a visit might be to the workman, no real 
public good would be accomplished unless each work- 
man not only visited the Exhibition and studied the 
works of foreign workmen in the department of manu- 
facture in which he was specially engaged, but recorded 
the result of his observations on the spot, to bo subse- 
quently embodied in a report to be delivered to the 
Society immediately after his return. With such 
objects in view, the workmen who wero selected 
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were requested not to confine their reports exclusively 
to the examination of the works in the Exhibition, but 
to record their impressions of all they saw of the 
customs and habits of French workmen. 

The Council wished to induce them to reflect upon the 
operation of the totally different habits of French work- 
men, either in or out of the workshop (influenced as they 
must bo by the laws and by the climate of France), on the 
production of industrial works, and to compare the rate 
of progress in manipulative skill obtained in countries 
with whoso productions English workmen must compete, 
and where societies established to influence the rate of 
wages, or to restrict the independence of labour, are com- 
paratively unknown, with that in their own country. 

It is no slight tribute to the industry and ability of 
the workmen who went to Paris under the auspices of 
the Society so recently as August and September last, 
that every workman has written his report, and that all 
were so punctually delivered to the Society, that the 
volume now published is so soon in the hands of the 
public. 

There is little doubt that almost everything these 
working men, visiting Paris for two or three weeks (most 
of them never having been abroad before), could see and 
record, has been before observed and recorded by writers 
in other stations in life, but their views and opinions 
originating from entirely diff'erent points of view, and 
being written for other classes, would be little read, or if 
road would be distrusted by those, to whom the opinions 
and obser-s-ations of fellow workmen, derived from their 
personal observation, would be of the greatest interest. 

The men were selected with reference only to their 
fitness for the duty they undertook, and this was judged 
of by the recommendations they brought, either from 
their employers or fellow- workmen, and it is remarkable 
that men so chosen, some belonging to the most power- 
ful trades' unions, others taking an active part in politi- 
cal associations, and others priding themselves on their 
independence of any trade union or political association, 
should most of them breathe nearly the same spirit in 
regard to the superior position of labour in this country 
as compared with that in France and foreign countries 
generally. 

There is no despondency in the minds of these work- 
men. They do not fear any competition on fair and 
equal terms, or doubt the activity of the inventive genius 
of their country ; they freely admit superiority in certain 
branches of handicraft, and in the facility of producing 
certain articles, but they all attribute whatever su- 
periority exists to the want of the opportunities that 
foreigners enjoy of studying, both as youths and adults, 
the finest works of ancient and modem art, and of 
becoming acquainted in early life with the scientific 
principles upon which the successful pursuit of the pro- 
cesses or manufactures in which they are engaged 
depends. 

I will now proceed to classify the opinions of the 
various reporters, and bring into as small a compass as 
possible their views upon the status of English labour 
in the production of everything required to supply the 
trade and commerce of the world. 

I will divide the reports into fourteen sections : — 
. Section 1. — lielating to Wood-work. — Cabinet making; 
chair-making; wood-cutting machinery; carpenters' and 
joiners' work. 

Section 2. — Iron and some other Metal-work. — Saws and 
tools ; cutlery ; hammered iron ; ornamental iron work ; 
mining and metallurgy ; mechanical engineering. 

Section 3. — Glass, Pottery, Porcelain, ^c. — Ceramic deco- 
ration; glass painting; pottery; tiles, pavements, and 
terra-cotta ; pottery and porcelain. 

Section 4. — Textile Fabrics. — Ribbon weaving and 
trade ; lace and hosiery ; woollen fabrics ; shawls ; ma- 
chinerj' for worsted fabrics ; tailors' work. 

Section 5. — Masonry and Brick-work. — Bricklaying; 
plasterers' work ; masonry. 
Section 6. — Coach-making. 



Section 7. — Ship-building. 

Section 8. — Silver-work, ^c— Silver work and chasing ; 
die-sinking; engraving. 

Section 9. — Wood and Ivory-carving. 

Section 10. — Watchmaking. 

Section 1!. — Bookbinding, Leather, and Caoutchouc. 

Section 12. — Horticulture. 

Section 13. — Birmingham manufactures. — Twenty-eight 
reports. 

Section 14. — Two special reports. 

Section I. — Workers in Wood. 
C. A. Hooper (Cabinet-making). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — French work is superior in 
design, skill, and taste. " I consider them more proficient 
in shaped work, but in preparing, fitting, and finishing 
carcases and inside work, drawers and dovetailing, wo 
are decidedly superior." 

Education. — " Wo want in our country a system of 
■ national education,' free from all sectarianism, and 
entirely secular, leaving everyone to exercise his own 
judgment in religion. Let government restrictions bo 
put upon, and strongly enforced against, every thing and 
every place of a vicious, low, or degrading nature. On 
Sunday, our leisure day, let us have not only churches 
and chapels open, but let us have museums and lecture 
haUs as freely open, where the mind can be elevated, 
improved, refined." 

Sunday-work. — Not an advocate for Sunday labour ; 
likes to see all places closed on Sunday for rest and 
recreation, but desires to see all national institutions 
open as well as churches and chapels. 

Trade Combinations and Wages. — " Cabinet-makers I 
find to be the worst-paid men in France, as at home, 
averaging four to six francs per day ; carvers and up- 
holsterers, six francs ; women, two and a-half francs. 
They generally work by the piece, about ten hours per 
day, but they go earlier to work than us, commencing at 
six, breakfast eleven, back at twelve, leave about half- 
past five to dine, when they have done for the day. I 

do not think they work so hard as we do I find 

from inquiries that trade societies do not exist in France, 
at least not in the sense of our London trades unions. 
.... The laws of France are very strict in this matter, 
and punish every attempt at coercion, either by insult, 
or violence, or intimidation. There must not be any 
violation of the liberties of trade or labour." 

THOMis Jacob (Cablnet-worlc). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — "In England we have not 
only made no progress since 1862, but, it seems to me, 
we have retrograded. The English chairs and sofas do 
not at all compare with the French in elegance, and are 
by no means superior in make." 

Education. — " France is certainly before us in design, 
but not in workmanship. If steady hard labour or good 
sound workmanship is required, the English mechanic 
is second to none in the world ; but if art- workmanship 
is required, it must come from a man who, besides being 
a ^ood mechanic, must be able to use the pencil also; 
this being the ease, just as education proceeds and a taste 
for the beautiful is diffused among workingmen generally, 
by means of schools of art and free access to our museums, 
particularly on Sundays, so will art-workmanship in 
this country rise to a level with that which is so much 
admired abroad A Parisian may very pro- 
perly bo considered to 'live' in a school of art; and a 
taste for the beautiful is so diffused amongst the people 
(a natural consequence), that scarcely anything is 
attempted that does not exhibit considerable taste." 

Sunday-work. — "Now these arc the men for whom 
opportunities are wanted to study in our museums and 
galleries ; and I do not see any other means of affording 
such opportunities than by allowing them free access to 

such places for a few hours on a Sunday But, 

then, I may be asked if I would destroy the Sabbath- 
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day's rest, and make all days alike, or 'would I assimilate 
the English Sunday to that of the French ? Certainly 
not. The British workman does not want to be told he 
does not work hard enough, and that he must labour on 
continually all days alike, as they do in Paris ; nor do I 
believe that the French workman, who makes no differ- 
ence between Sunday and other days, performs a greater 
amount of work than tho Englishman with his six days 
a week." 

Waijcs. — "The French cabinet-makers, as a rule, 
polish their own work ; but the chair and carved-work 
IS generally polished by women, who, I was told, 
received at M. Fourdinois' rather over 4 fra. per day. 
They are preferred to men, as they do the work quite as 
quick, and generally better," 

WiLiUM Walker (Wood-cutting Machinery), 

Qfiality of Work exhibited. — Finds that within the last 
fire years certain improvements have been made, but 
considers that they are few when compared with those 
made in the five years previous to 1862. Gives a careful 
description of the machinery. 

TnoMAS J. WiLKiE (ditto). 
Qualify of Work exhibited. — Takes tho same view as 
the last reporter. Refers especially to a remarkable 
American dove-tailing machine, " the most novel inven- 
tion in this class." Also describes the machinery with 
great care. 

Bns.iAMTN LcCRAFT (Cliair-niiiking). 
Qiudifij of Work exhibited. — English inferior to 
French in art- workmanship. — " France exhibits a great 
number of beautiful chairs and settees, some of them so 
slight that to many they appear almost useless ; yet they 
are so well constructed that their lightness gives strength 
by its elasticity ; but tho greater part of their chairs and 
80&8 are of a very substantial, and many of a massive 
character. Yet you see no large lumps of wood to offend 
the eye. Not only are the carvings good, —tho framing 
is equally so ; the curves .and sweeps are perfection, and 
the upholstery most beautiful." English defeatedin chairs, 
settees, &e., both in design .and finish. Want of culti- 
vated taste. The mere workman has no chance against 
the workman possessing cultivated taste, 

T. W. IIccnES and Jons D. Prior (Carpenters and Joiners' 
Work). 

QnaUtij of Work e.rhibitcd. — Carpentry is losing ground 
in Paris. Joiners' work rough, unfinished, and far inferior 
to English. "From what we have seen and heard during 
our visit, we have been led to the conviction that in 
our trade wc have little or nothing to fear from foreign 
competition, and very little indeed to learn from them. 
. , . . On the whole, we consider Parisian joiners' work 
far inferior to that done in this country. Their mould- 
ings, as a general rule, .are very well designed, and their 
carving is romark.ably well executed." 

Education. — " If continental workmen have any ad- 
vanfago over us, it is that they possess a keener appre- 
ciation of artisUc effect ; and this, we think, may bo 
accounted for in the fact that their museums and gal- 
leries of .art are always open to working men at times 
when they have leisure and opportunity of visiting 

them The system of education in France, we are 

told, is very good. In some of the departments as many 
as 96 per cent of the population can read and write ; and 
46 per cent, are educated even in those departments 
where tho greatest amount of ignorance prevails .... 
but wo would especially urge upon tho carpenters and 
joiners of this country to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of geometry, and their practical 
application to our own trade, as being of the utmost 
importance ; at the same time to strive after a com- 
bination of the ornamental and the useful in the objects 
by which he is surrounded in his daily life," 



Sunday-work. — " Sunday-work is general. The large 
workshops generally close at noon on Sundays ; but 
at a very large number of tho buildings, and in 
the smaller workshops, the men work all day. A 
few firms pay fortnightly, but the majority pay once 
a month, Sunday being generally tho pay-day, so that 

Sunday-work often becomes compulsory 

In this respect, at least, wo can hardly say, ' They do 
these better things in Franco.' " 

Trade Assoeiations and Wages. — Six francs per day is 
the largest amount paid to any working joiner. Ton 
hours generally constitute a day's work, tho working 
hours being from seven a.m. to seven p.m., out of which 

two hours are allowed for metis Associations of 

workmen (societies of resistance, as they are called) are 
but of recent origin in France. Till recently combina- 
tions were illegal. " In 1864 tho law was amended, so 
that combination is now legal, except when accompanied 
with violence, menace, or fraudulent procedure. Wo 
could find no traces of a society of resistance ex- 
isting among them There appears to bo 

at present but little cause for complaint as far as 
tho French law is concerned. Tlic bronze-workers 
resorted to a strike, and subscriptions wore raised for 
support of the men on strike, not only in Fr.anee, but 
in England and other countries. The course pursued by 
the bronze-workers met with no opposition from tlie 
Government. The tailors, having also <a grievance, 
adopted a similar plan of action, when active measures 
were taken by the authorities in order to put an en<l to 
their struggle, and the little property which tliey 
possessed was confiscated." 

Alexander Kay (.Joiners' Work). 

Quality of Work exhibited.—" British joinery holds its 
place amongst the nations of the world, although she has 
to import the materials which are tho component parts of 
the joinery trade from America, Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Prussia, Spain, Ilindostan, Australia, &e." ^ The ex- 
hibition of joiners' tools was very bad. With regard 
to France, " the cabinets or cases for tho disi^lay of tho 
various articles of manufacture arc not so well made .ts 
those of other nations. The joiners seem to have still 
retained the style of tho fifteenth century. .... Tliero 
seems to have been no idea of putting twu pieces together 

so as to appear as one piece I asked the man 

what length of time was required to make that sash and 
frame. He replied, ' Ah ! we have to do the worlc so 
much more quickly than you have to do in England.' 
He had been a little over two days, with tho use of 
machinery, in completing the sash and frame. I was 
obliged to repress a smile, as any British joiner, if the 
timber had been cut to size and brought to his bench, 
would easily complete it in one day, and of superior work- 
manship, both as to strength and brilliancy of finish, 
without the aid of machinery, scr.aper, or glnss-paper." 
The American work is good, and a new machine for pre- 
paring tenons and mortises, invented by an American, 
promises to be most useful to the joinery trade. Austria 
and Belgium good also ; improved since 1802. 

-a/!(m/(OH.— "The joiners of Belgium are in general 
well educated, as there is an extensive means of obtain- 
ing a first-class primary education, thereby opening tho 
intellectual faculties in early youth, and ad.ipting them 
to the various industrial pursuits which it is necessary 
to follow to obtain a living, and eradicating that false 
delicacy and superstition which are the inherent qualities 
of an uneducated mind." 

Sunday-work.— "V/hy is it that Britons enjoy tho 
Sabbath, and in many instances keep it as a day set a jiart 
for worshipping God, and France does not generally ? 
On seeing tho vast concourse of people enjoying th<>m- 
selves at the fetes of St. Cloud, on Sunday, I could not 
entertain the idea that those noble living mortals wore 
all to be lost simply because they do not worship God in 
churches, as Britons do. But, should Britons spend the 
Sabbath as Frenchmen do ? I say, God forbid !" 
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Trade Associations and Wages. — The wages paid to a 
staircase builder on day-work 8 frs. per day, and made 
more by piece-work, and had his rent paid and a yearly 
gratuity of 250 frs. " I computed his wages to be actually 
about £2 15s. per week, besides his overtime. He said 
the ordinary workmen averaged 5J frs. per day. . . . 
There are in Paris five societies ; two of them are nearly 
like the British unions or amalgamations. They have 
branches in the most important towns in France. Their 
aim is to find employment for their members. . . . The 
other societies are benefit societies, numbering in the 
whole 500 members living in Paris." 

Secton II. — Iron Woek. 
William Bramuall (Saws and Tools). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — " I find considerable pro- 
gress made in my own branch of trade, even to astonish- 
ment, since 18C2, with French, German, and Belgian 
exhibitors, not only in the number of exhibits but in the 
character of the work. Although English exhibitors are 
few, those that do show are a credit to themselves, and 
evince no fiilling-olT in point of excellence. Of course 
there is a greater scope for progress in an article the 
further it is from perfection Out of the Exposi- 
tion, the shop windows of Parisian dealers should be 
seen to ascertain who suit the fancy of buyers. The 
saws, files, and tools that seem most in demand are from 
Sheffield, bearing the marks of Spear and Jackson ; T. 
Turton and Sons ; Flathor and Sons ; Bury and Co. ; 
Bramall and Bedford ; R. Sorby, Brown and Co. ; Spencer, 
&c. I am informed by a file-maker in France, that for six 
years he marked more files with Spencer's brand than any 
other. Another authority says that the house does not 
make one-fourth of the files sold with that brand. . . . . 
England is still in advance of France, Belgium, and 
Germany for the highest excellence in the perfection of 
model and of a cutting edge in saws and tools (without 
regard to their price), principally owing to the finer 
quality of the steel and greater care in their grinding. 
The same does not apply to American tools, however, 
axes more especially, which for exactitude and finish 
have the appearance of being die-struck, so uniform 
are they in every respect. . . . The French — and I speak 
of the French as being our most formidable rivals for 
finish, surpassing us in matters of taste — are very defec- 
tive in the paring department of saws. . . . Some houses 
have lately employed English saw-makers, at nearly 
double wages to their native workmen, in order to get a 
thorough knowledge of the English method of making 
the largest kind of circulars. The first-class firms pay 
every attention to having them flat and of a good uni- 
form temper France is making rapid strides in 

articles hitherto considered to be Sheffield ware 

One thing is evident, that with the present rate of pro- 
gross we shall shortly lose our marked superiority, unless 
new and extensive mechanical appliances be resorted to, 

or new markets are opened to us Processes newer 

and better must be adopted if Old England would not be 
beaten by Young France." 

Jidncation. — "A knowledge of geometric forces would 
be invaluable to the artisan, and lift him from often only 
being an imitator of others, doing so and so because it 
has been the custom to do so ; but reasoning on principles 
would make him in the highest sense of the word a 
master of arts, subduing rude matter to his will for his 
necessities." 

Trudt Associations. — In France " trades associations for 
promoting strikes are illegal. The 'Conseil des Prud'- 
homnies ' is a legal board for settling disputes between 
employer and employed. Its successes are well known. 
But recently, nineteen tailors were brought to judgment 
for the late tailors' strike in Paris, and were mulcted 
in various penalties, by way of asserting the law's 

authority." 

Jobs W1L.S0S (Cutlery). 

Qualitt/ of Work exhibited. — ^England badly represented, 



only 8 exhibitors ; France 50. — " The conclusions I have 
drawn as to the relative position of England and other 
countries in the manufacture of cutlery, are as foUows : — 
We possess, 1st. Superior natural advantages, more 
especially good grindstones, and a cheaper supply of coal 
and steel. 2nd. Abundant capital, which promotes 
economical production by the concentration of machinery 
in large establishments, and allows a better division of 
labour. 3rd. The extensive commercial relations of 
England give us the best markets for supplying our- 
selves with raw materials These are advantages 

of no mean character ; and in the adaptation of them to 
the specific object of this inquiry, we possess skill and 
industry unsurpassed. If the progress made by other 
countries seems greater than our own, it is because in 
the manufacture of cutlery we are much nearer per- 
fection By the application of capital and skill, 

we have won our position, and by the same means we 

must maintain it In order to maintain our 

reputation and position as ' the workshop of the world,' 
capital and labour must work harmoniously together; 
and when this desirable consummation arrives, I have 
no fear of the result. Although the progress of France 
has been remarkable, as shown by increasing exports 
and imports, yet cutlery and hardware are not amongst 

the items of increase An English foreman 

told me ho could not get a French workman to use a 
very heavy hammer as efficiently as the British. The 
latter, however, were less tractable, and more tenacious 
of their own way." 

Trade Associations and Wages. — "The division of labour 
is better carried out in Sheffield than in France ; the 
conditions of labour, however, are different. In the 
former, piece-work is almost general, while in the latter 
more than 50 per cent, are day workers amongst the 
cutlers. As to the efficiency of the two there can be 
little doubt. Wherever ' piece-work' is practicable, it 
is not only the most efficient, but it is the most satisfac- 
factory form of labour. In education the French artisans 
contrast favourably with our own, at least if those in 
Paris are fair specimens; and this is not confined to 
particular trades. The women are better educated than 

with us Trade associations, similar to our 

trades unions, do not exist in France. Previous tol864, 
strikes were illegal. Articles 414, 415, and 416 of the 
Code Penal, 1810, forbid combinations to raise wages or 
reduce the hours of labour." 



WiLLAM Lethere^ ( Hammered Iron). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — " It is worthy of note that 
very little is exhibited of genuine hammered work, as 
finished at the forge ; and where this is the case, as in 
an oak and olive wreath in this department, the leaves 
are riveted or brazed, instead of welded, showing a 
groat want, on the part of the smith, of power over the 
material he was using. The repousse work, in sheet 
iron, is beautifully executed ; showing, not only the 
hand-work of a clever mechanic, but the finger of the 
artist. I found no good work in the workshop of the 
above exhibitor, and should have thought it second-class, 

had he not shown such work in the Exhibition 

As far as I am able to judge, the French excel in tasto 
and effect, but I do not consider them more skilful as 
smiths ; in fact, I think the English excel in hammered 
iron-work. . . . The French make their work strong 
and very effective ; but the ornamentation, being of thin 
sheet iron, is light and elegant, and forms a separate part 
from the other portion of the work, and consequently 
must decay very soon ; another fault is that, being thin 
iron, recourse must be had to riveting or brazing. . . . 
If iron-work is to last a long time, it must be welded 

together, or worked from the solid bar The only 

competitors in hammered iron-work are the French and 
English. In this class of work the workman must not 
only be practical, but have a knowledge of design and 
drawing. In this, as a rule, the English workmen are 
behind ; for we may find many a good smith, but, having 
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no knowlodgo of drawing, ho destroys tho good offoct 
intended by tho designer." 

Education. — " I think tho schools of art in England 
have done much toward tho improvement of tho mechanic, 
but few avail themselves of the opportunity. The French 
have an advantage in this respect ; the master of an 
apprentice is bound by law to give him two hours a day 
for education ; and tho class of schools formed for siich 
have a peculiar advantage, inasmuch as the artisan is in- 
vited.to bring specimens of work of whtitovor kind, and 
prizes are awarded, at certain times, to those that excel. 
In this respect the French are far before the English." 

Smiday-u'ork. — "The Frenchman has more time for 
study, his religion not excluding him from the museums, 
&c., &c., on Sundays ; whether this be right or wrong 
(I think wrong) it certainly does not give him, as it 
does the Englishman, cxcuso for want of time." 

Trade Associations ami Wu'ics. — " Another cause for 
their superiority is tho greater demand for good work ; 
not because it is any cheaper, but their love of display 
and good taste create the demand, I believe. Tho num- 
ber of hours for a day's labour is about tho s;imo as in 

England. The wages the same The present 

sj'Stem of trades' unions in England is very detrimental 
to improvement ; for this reason, they fix a certain price 
for labour, good and bad alike. It seems as unreason- 
able to me to attempt to fix a uniform rate of wages, as 
a uniform kind of weather." 



T. WiXiiTAXi.KY (Omauiciitiil \Vron,i;ht-ii-ou Woik). 
Qualiti/ of Work e.v/iiliife'/. — " The French Exhibition 
has shown us that England is far behind in art-manu- 
facture, so that any suggestion for our improvement is 
worth considering. I believe the superiority of the 
French is owing to their education and study of their 

business, both in and out of the workshop The 

French show they have taken great pains and anxiety 
to have a good display. They have spared no expense 
to attain their object, and they have succeeded so far as 
to show Englishmen they have a great deal to learn be- 
fore they are equal to their French neighbours 

In the most essential part of their work, that is, the 
repousse work, they have arrived at such a degree of 
excellence as to leave almost nothing to bo desired. . . . 
In no case were we allowed to see the men at work on the 
repousse, or rather man, for there is only one man in a 
shop, and very few in all Paris." 

Education. — " The French arc fii'st-class draughtsmen 
and modellers. . . . The majority of the French working 

men are more or less acquainted with drawing 1 

should like to see a number of institutions, — thoymightbe 
called colleges, or any other name. I would have them 
fitted up with a number of workshops for dift'erent trades, 
and one large room to be used as a lecture-room, and for 

periodical exhibitions There should be schools 

attached for drawing and modelling. Why I propose 
workshops is, because working men in large towns have 
a great difficulty in finding convenience to do anything 
for themselves by way of improvement." 

Joiis EvAOT (Mecliaiiical Engineering). 

quality of Work exhibited.— FoxmA. little new in the 
English department of machinery. For finish and sound 
workmanship nothing surpassed the British display. 
The Whitworth tools were faultless to the eye, and made 
for work, not for show. Only tho Americans approach us. 
The French are far behind. The best foreign locomotives 
exhibited are bad copiesof English originals ; the work less 
exact. No novelty in stationary engines. Considers 
the wood- working American machines the best invented. 
Swiss tools very cheap. 

Sunday-work. — Hopes Sunday-work will not be intro- 
duced into England. Believes attention to Sunday has 
been beneficial to England. 

Trade Associations, ^-c— Believes the Conseil des 
Frad'hommea is fouad to answer. General bearing and 



behaviour of French workmen in the streets and cafes 
struck him as superior to that of our own men, but until 
the Prenoh have learned many things from us the British 
workmen wiU remain better off than their brethren iij 
France. ' 

W«. I.E.vnJIocTn (Mechanical Engineering). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Nothing in tho Exhibitioij 
to compare with the English machine tools. Tlio French 
exhil)ited some good engines. Tho works from Crousot 
supply almost an exhibition of themselves. 

Fkancis OiTS (Mining and Metallurgy). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Somo good machinery in 
the English, French, Prussian, Austrian, and Swedish 
departments. 

SEcrioN III. — Glass, PorrERv, Pouoelain, &o. 
A.VHON GuKKN (Ceramic Decoration). 

Quality of IKork exhibited. — " We now come to the 
considcr.ition of tho English department, of course com- 
mencing with Minton and Co., whose exhibition is an 
honour to tho country, and one which must fill every 
Englishman with a feeling of satisfaction almost amount- 
ing to pride. First in importance, from their size, form, 
colour, material and decoration, are a pair of vases in 
royal blue, perhaps one of the finest colours in the Ex- 
hibition. The figure paintings representing the birth 
and toilet of Venus, after Boucher, are by Mr. Allen. 
.... The landscapes (likewise after Boucher) are by 

Mr. Mitchell Turn wo now to Wedgwood and 

Sons. Tliis is decidedly the most remakable name in 
the whole history of ceramic art in England ; and in 
this great special production — the Japan-ware — they aro 
stiU unapproachable ; indeed, in this they are unique. 
. . . . Our visit to the celebrated manufactory at Sevres 
domonsti-ated one thing to us, viz., that their best per- 
formances aro of former years, and tliat we aro making 
greater progress than they, for I think it cannot bo 
questioned that our productions at this Exhibition are 
greatly in advance of all our former efforts, while in tho 
general -commercial articles of our trade we are really 

ahead of them It has boon stated that in all 

matters relating to the higher branches of this art we aro 
deficient.' .... What do the jurors who awarded the 
prizes say, and what is their verdict ? Why, of five 
medals given to Minton's workmen for porcelain deco- 
ration, tlioy gave four to English and one to a German 
workman ; and of four medals given to Copeland's three 
were given to English and one to a German, and not 
one to a Frenchman at either place. So much for the 
charge of English inferiority or incapacity." England 
has successfully competed, without aid, with the Koy.al 
iind Imperial factories, and no branch of art has made 
greater progress since 1857 than porcelain of the higher 

order. 

John ILindall (Pottery and Porcelain). 

Quality of Work exhibited.— "Tho ordinary run of 
Sevres patterns, it strikes us, have nothing to distinguish 
them from the evcry-day productions of other manufac- 
turers in France and England. In fact, taking the same 
class of goods, the superiority is on tho side of the French 

and English manufacturers Minton uses a softer 

glaze than formerly, and more of it ; hence the rich 
grounds and soft sinking of tho painting into the glaze, 
specimens of which are to bo seen on his stall. The 
same may be said of Copeland ; consequently their 
grounds rival those of modern France, in design, model- 
ling, combination of colour, and general decoration ; we 
should say those houses are equal to any, either French 

or English In matters relating to the higher 

branches of art we are deficient. There is no English 
flower-painter equal to Hurten ; and, if we except Allen, 
there are no English figure -paintex-s equal to those em- 
ployed by Riiingo and other French manufacturers. AVo 
except a kinsman-of our own, Mr, C. Qrcy, of Chester- 
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terrace, London, whoso pictures on porcelain in the oil 
and water-colour department have been pronounced the 
best in the Exhibition, because he is a painter of pictures 
only." 

Education. — There is more credit due to an English work- 
man if he understands his trade than to a Frenchman, for 
he has so many opportunities to educate his eye and 
taste. " We have been groping our way in ignorant and 
bigoted security, and quarrelling in which way education 
should bo given, or denying it altogether, while other 
nations have boon getting before us." Our prosperity de- 
pends 80 much on new adaptations, discoveries, and im- 
provements as to demand all the readiest and best educa- 
tional training the nation can give us. 

Fniscis KiRCnnOFF (Olass-painting). 

(ImUtji of Worl; exhibited. — " The French work, when 
compared with English, shows a greater diversity of 
design in construction, and more freedom and grace in 
the drawing of the ornament, but in excellence of colour 
and pleasing harmony the English glass is much superior. 
.... The fii-st thing that struck me was the careful 
finish of the working drawings, or cartoons, drawn and 
shaded, with black chalk on blue tinted paper, height- 
ened up with white chalk in the lights." There are very 
few English exhibitors. — The best manufacturers arc not 
represented. 

JVages. — " I think there is not much difference in the 
cost of material in Paris compared with London, but, on 
inquiry, I found the wages were much lower, a good 
ornamental glass-painter receiving but 4s. a day, a figure 
painter earning, of course, more than that — no stated 
sum — ^but being paid according to his skill." 

William Beakdmobe (Pottery). 
Quality of Worlc exhibited. — "Having visited the 
Exhibitions in London, of 1851 and 1862, I can perceive 
a great difference between those years and the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867. We could in the former see speci- 
mens of work, from the most crude to the most refined, 
and from the smallest to the largest piece, forming, too, 
as those exhibitions did, a complete history of the pottery 
department. In the former Exhibitions the exhibitors 
were far more numerous, consequently there was far 
more competition in the home and foreign courts. How- 
over, I believe there are in this present Exhibition the 
best skill and the best art brought together from the 
various nations ; in earthenware, for domestic purposes 
and sanitary arrangements ; in porcelain, for enriching 
the table and ornamenting the side-board; in Parian 
statuettes for the mansion; and in majolica for 
the halls, conservatories, and gardens of the rich 

After a minute examination of various 

stalls, both homo and foreign, I have come to' 
the conclusion, and the fact is forced on my mind, 
that the British workman is not to be surpassed, 
if he can at all be equalled. Take, for instance, the 
vases in the foreign departments ; there are wood pedes- 
tals, metal feet, and where there are openings in the 
middle, a gilt band is introduced (I suppose to hide 
defects), and then brass ornaments for handles and tops. 
Now it must be acknowledged that metal can bo worked 
sharper, and will g^ive the pieces a sharper and lighter 
appearance, but it is not pottery ; in the British depart- 
ment you will not, I think, find a single article so 

adorned In concluding my remarks, I say it 

without fear of contradiction, that the British potters 
have nothing to fear in coming in contact with foreign 
workmen ; our superior style of work, the beauty and 
simpUeity of our designs, the excellent ornamentation, 
the richness of colours, the white firm body, the fast- 
ness of the glaze, make us feel proud of our position in 
the great Paris Exhibition, 1867." 



^Samuel Cooper (Tiles and Pavements). 
Qualify of Work exhibited.—" As to the manufacture of 



English encaustic Ulcs and other tiles for pavements, 
and for wall decoration and for other purposes, the 
specimens exhibited by Messrs. Minion, Hollins, and 
Co., Stoke-on-Trent, compare very favourably with all 
others of a similar character, and on the whole must bo 
classed in the highest rank, whether considered with 
reference to perfection of manufacture or beauty and 
variety of design and colours appropriate to the recog- 
nised stylos of architecture, and conventional treatment 
necessary to be observed in order to ensure success in 

this branch of industry I must observe, 1 have 

little hesitation in stating that the continental produc- 
tions are much below the standard in comparison to 
English manufacture in this branch of industry." 
Prussia superior to France; Belgium much below 
England. — — — 

Michael Anoelo Pdleah (Torra-Cotta). 

Quality of Worlc exhibited. — " With regard to the quality 
of the work turned out by different nations, as shown in 
the Paris Exhibition, England stands foremost in tho 
quality of works in terra-cotta, for specimens exhibited 
for architectural purposes, in beauty of design, good 
taste, displayed in harmony of colours, and in the adapta- 
tion of terra-cotta for building purposes ; also for the 
execution of works, in this beautiful material, requiring 
artistic skill, forethought, and perseverance to bring 
about successful results, as shown in many of the English 
examples. It is not surpassed for good colour, finish, 
straightness of mouldings, and is in long lengths ; it is 
also well fired to stand any climate. Next to England 
is Prussia." - 

Education. — " There seem to bo about 450 men and 
lads of good conduct to 50 doubtful ones ; some 60 or 
more like keeping ' Saint Monday.' There are about 
270 who know how to read and write, 30 who can read 
only, and 70 who can neither read nor write ; but tho 
education of the working classes seems to bo improving, 
as there are over 40 lads under the age of 16 who know 
how to read and write." This refers to Paris. 

Wages. — " Tho wages or salaries paid to men, women, 
and boys, seem to bo according to their grades or different 
kinds of work. Good finishers get from 8s. 6d. per day 
(10 hours) downwards, according to merit or skiU ; some 
as low as 2s. 6d. ; but at piece-work they can earn some- 
times 123. per day. Women get Is. 3d. per day of 10 
hours; boys according to their abilities." 

Section IV. — Textile Fabmcs. 
L. 8. BooTn (The Ribbon Trade). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — " The ribbons, as a whole, 
are artistic in design, harmonious in colour, and perfect 
in workmanship. No painter ever put colour on canvas 
and made those colours appear like real fruit or flowers, 
with bloom and every variety of tint, with more success 
than the varied artisans engaged in tlds trade have done. 
The productions are perfect specimens of their kind, in 
which tho artist has brought all his varied power to 
imitate nature in form, the chemist in hue and colour, 
and tho artisan judgment and skill, to work the whole 
and make a success. Nor should it be forgotten that, 
in producing these patterns, there has been an enormous 
outlay by the manufacturer for design, draft, and cards. 
. . . . St. Etienne, the centre of the French ribbon trade, 
exhibits goods made especially for the occasion, so beauti- 
ful and neat as even to surprise themselves." Prussia 
next, then Austria. England a humble show of plain and 
slightly fancy gooda — good in colour and workmanship. 
Only three firms exhibit. 

Sibbon Weaving Machinery. — There are no now inven- 
tions. Visited St. Etienne and Basle. "The result of our 
inquiries is as follows : — For making good plain ribbons 
England has nothing to fear from the construction of tho 
looms or the ability of the workmen. Our class of loom 
surpasses anything we have seen on the Continent for 
making a simple, plain, or very moderate fancy ribbon. . . 
But for making figures and brocades, our machinery is 
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sadly too restricted. ... A hundred Jacquard looms, of 
moderate size, with five or six tiers of shuttles, brought 
into Coventry, would be one of the greatest boons that 
could happen to the city. There is more than ability to 
manage them. There are artistic skill, excellent dyers, 
steam-power, gas, and every facility at our doors to do a 

good trade The ribbon the people of Coventry 

have long made, and can make well, is not now required ; 
other fabrics have sprung up, and it behoves the town 
to look into the matter, and adapt itself to the require- 
ments of the age." 

Education. — At St. Etienne " the weavers are a very 
intelligent class of men, and can mostly read and write. 
Every facility has been afforded them by the town to 
attain proficiency in their art. In the museum, con- 
taining sculpture, paintings, antiquities, minerals, birds, 
a valuable library, and all kinds of handicraft, are two 
rooms devoted to the staple manufactures of the town." 

Trade Associations. — " There subsists a very friendly 
feeUng between the manufacturers and workpeople ; this 
has been attributed to the action of a society called 
' Conseil des Prud'hommes,' or Society of Prudent Men, 
formed of various trades, of workpeople and masters, to 
adjust the differences that from time to time arise." 

JosEpn GcTTERiDGE (Ribbon-Tvcaving). 

Quality of JFork exhibited. — " I carefully examined the 
various sections devoted to the exhibition of wrought and 
unwrought silks, and paid particular attention to the 
manufactured products of St. Etienne, Switzerland, 
Prussia, Austria, and Germany. In intervals I visited 
the machinery department for the production of textile 
fabrics in silk, wooUen, and cotton, and in particular 
those appliances use^ in the preparation of the raw 
^material, and on which depends so much the marketable 
value of the finished fabric of manufactured ribbons. 
... I was much struck with the fact that while the 
Coventry goods were made for ordinary sale, those of 
the French section were goods made expressly for 
the Exposition, of extreme manipulative skill, and 
demanding machinery of more intricate complication 
than is used in ordinary fabrics." Visited St. Etienne 
and Basle ; had no conception of such machinery as we 
saw. " One thing much impressed me, that while 
our mode was devoid of system, theirs was complete, and 
consequently there was greater perfection when the se- 
parate parts were combined in the manufactured article. 
... I felt convinced from what I saw, that with improved 
machinery, and a better system of treatment of the raw 
material, we should be able to compete successfully with 
continental manufacturers. In carefully going back 
through these investigations, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the mental and physical capacities, on the 
whole, are in favour of the Coventry artisan, who 
generally as a class can read and write well, and in 
ordinary trade dress well, taking pride in their extra 
room, generally well stored with useful books." 

Education. — "I think wo require more theoretical 
education, through the medium of museums, schools of 
art, and classes, devoted to the general interests of 
our staple trade, so that all might have an opportu- 
nity of acquiring the knowledge of design, colour, and 
taste, so essential in the manufacture of silken fabrics." 



E. Smith, J. Bird, and G. Dexteh (Lace). 

Qualiti/ of Work exhibited. — " In reviewing the notes 
taken upon the lace-goods exhibited, we are unanimous 
in opinion that French laces displaj' a decided superiority 
in design and quality of material over the English goods. 
Wo believe the drier and clearer atmosjiliLrc of Paris, 
whore the manufacturers of Calais si^nd a largo quantity 
of their sUk to bo dyed and stained, is one great cause 
of the brightness of the French lace." 

Education. — "As a means of artistic education, the 
perfect freedom of access to the picture galleries appears 
to be taken great advantage of, and fully appreciated by 



the people Tho beautiful gardens are another 

source of attraction and instruction to the people. .... 
Tho improvements in tho methods and plans of instruc- 
tion are manifest ever since the English Exhibition of 
1862. Tho elementary books and treatises for the 
teaching of reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, and drawing, have gained much in 
simplicity and clearness ; they are more practical ; they 
are more impressed with tho end they have in view, 
while they spare tho child both time and trouble. 
.... On the whole, we are of opinion tho French 
have made great progress of late years ; and there can 
be no doubt that the superior education of the working 
classes on the continent gives thorn an advantage, in 
some respects, over Englishmen." 

IVagcs, %c.—" There are in Calais, and St. PieiTO, near 
Calais, 780 machines, the best of which were built in 
Nottingham and its vicinity. They are all in factories, 
worked by steam-power, running all hoiirs, commencing 
work from 6 to 7 o'clock on Monday morning, continuing 
until 10 o'clock on the Saturday evening ; in some 
establishments working up to 10 and 12 o'clock on Sun- 
day morning Tho prices for different qualities 

of silk are about tho same in France as in England." 

GEOncE Kexdall ami Gkouge Caust (Hosiery). 

Quality of Work exhibited.—" With rcppect to tho 
machinery in the Exposition for tho making of hosiery 
goods, both rotary and circular, tliere was little that 
was new to us, with tho exception of some improve- 
ment in tho racks of the cleared carriers, which were 

good These improvements were on rotary 

frames, exhibited by Mr. Tailbouis, of St. Just, and 
worked well. All other jiarts of these machines ap- 
peared to us to bo of English design, and are being con- 
structed in France by English and French workmen, or 
under the superintendence of Nottingham and Leicester 
machinists." Few English exhibitors, and not very good. 
The Nottingham company were not surpassed by any. 
French have made great progress and are still going 

forward. 

; Samuel Boast and George ArrLETOs (Figured Shawls). 

Quality of Work exhibited.— French shawls finest pos- 
sible texture, but no improvement in their manufacture. 
German department no^improvement. Scotch badly re- 
presented. Norwich maintained her reputation. Indian 
shawls pre-eminent. 

Joiis Frf.xcii (Machinery for Worsted Fabrics). 
Quality of Work exhibited.— Tooh. — " In the Belgian 
Department I found tools, certainly in some respects taken 
from our own, with slight alterations made in tliem, which 
do not at all improve their efficiency, and destroy their 
original simplicity and usefulness. Taken as a wliole, tho 
Belgians are not equal to the Knglish tool-makers of the 
present day. The Prussian Department was the next 
which I visited, and here again 1 found that I shoulil liavo 
to look to England for the real original, although I must 
say the woikmansliip was of first-class character, they 
having imitated us to a nicety in every respect. In the 
French Department I found some good tools, and tho 
workmanship not to be despised ; but I cannot close my 
eyes to the fact that most of the tools, and other heavy 
machines, engines, &c., had their origin in England, or 
were made in France by English workmen. I now come 
to the English Department of Tools. In expressing an 
opinion ujion the tools exhibited, 1 must say that in evciy 
respect they are of surpassing excellence, and stand un- 
equalled within the area of tho Paris Exhibition. It is 
admitted on all hands, that the tools exhihiied, especially 
hy the firm at Leeds, which has received the gold medal, 
are deserving the highe>t praise, in having sustained tito 
honour of <ur eounirv, by mabling us as Enelislimen i.. 
stand in the envied position of being the best tool-niaker« in 
the world." . . . Visited Rheims, lloubaix, and Touicoipg. 
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. . . . " This ends our inspection of machinery. If an 
inquiry like this had been instituted twenty years ago, it 
might have answered n g09d purpose. I hope it may do 
BO now, for you may depend upon it tliat every exertion 
is being made to supersede ua ; and, without some great 
etforl on our part be male, t)ie time is not far distant 
when sucli will bo the ease. I have every reason to 
believe that men are sent over to this country, when- 
ever they hear of anything new being adopted, to ascer- 
tain all the particulars about it ; and if it be practicable, 
and will servo any purpose of utility, it is not long before 
it is adopted by tliem. I still, however, tiiiuk that by 
one great effort of a united people, England may, by the 
determined perseverance of her enterprising spinners and 
manufacturers, aided by the indomitable energy of her 
sons bf toil, win back, perhaps not her pre-eminence, but 
an equality, which she may successfully maintain among 
the nations of the earth." 



GEonGB SPBSCF.n (Worsted Yarns and Textile Fabiics). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Manufacture not equal 
to Bradford, but gaining rapidly upon u». French 
articles appeared to be made specially for this Exhibition. 
Jn meiinos and cashmeres, French decidedly superior; 
quite unrivalled. English goods not exhibited with taste. 
English weaving machines best in quality, design, and 
cheapness. " Messrs. J. and S. Smith, of Keighley, are 
the only exhibitors of worsted spinning machinery which 
is of first-class character. In the weaving department we 
must take the credit of being unrivalled by our neigh- 
bours, both in quality, design, and cheapness. The prices 
for ordinary plain looms, French-made, are from 400 to 
750 francs each." Visited Rheiois and Boubaix. 



DASIEI. Il.LIXGWOllTII (ditto). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — French superior in quality 
and dye ; goods made regardless of expense for show ; 
goods from Roubaix superior to English. English goods 
same as seen every day. In machinery nothing to learn, 
nothing new, no looms equal to English. Bradford goods 
made for the middle and working classes.; most suitable 
and substantial, and surprisingly cheap. " With regard 
to machinery, we found it very difficult to gain admit- 
tance to the French department ; at last, however, we 
succeeded, and on examining the looms, we did not find 
anything to learn. There was the plain and drop-box 
loom, but nothing new, and none equal to the Yorkshire 
looms for the Yorkshire trade. We consider it unneces- 
sary to dilate upon the excellence of our looms." 



I?. SisCLAjR (Tailors' Work). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Austrian the best exhibition. 

Sunday work. — " All French tailors, working for French 

firms, work Sunday morning, and generally get paid on 

Sunday at noon. English firms close on Sundays ; the 

French tailors, when once used to it, like the change." 

Wages, ^e. — " The work is better paid in Paris than 
London, and I shall advise more English tailors to go 
over. The French masters treat yon with more respect. 
Like the English master, he roars and finds fault with 
your work, but you are allowed to pay him back in that 
respect, and he does notcomplain." .... 

rails pviecs. London prices. 

2t> francs (£1 Os. lOd.) £0 17 1 

no „ (£1 43.) 18 3 

St „ (£17s. 2d.) 13 

40 „ (£1 12i.) 18 

" My conviction is that the West-end tailor of London is 
by far the best and greatly the quickest workman, and by 
far the worst treated. The ppcnliarity of the French work- 
inif he would f0'>n learn, and do as well ; but it would 
in^vi-r do lor Kiieland, whwe men work three together in 
shops, instead of one at home, the same as in P«iris." 



Seotiom V. — Masonry and Brickwork. 
GKOUGii Howell (Bricltlaying). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Bickwork not so good as 
in England ; but little attention paid to bond. 

Workmanship. — " The French workmen greatly excel 
in purely anise io work. In stone carving they are superb. 
But in solidity, and the general details of plain work, they 
can learn mucli of us." 

Education. — " It would be presumption to speak mucli 
of these subjects upon so slight an acquaintance, but I 
tried in a great number of instances, taken at random, and 
found every one could read. I was informed that they were 
all able to read and write." 

?Va(fc Associations. — " There are no trades associations 
in Paris as in London. Their associations are essentially 
political. Still they have combinations, and manage to 
plan and act in concert, pretty much as we do here. But 
it must be confessed that their Prud'hommes are of essen- 
tial service in those conflicts of capital and labour which 
we so frequently witness in this country." 



Joira Jefferv (ditto). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Work inferior. Very littlo 
brick-work in Paris. 

Wages. — " They work all the time they can, Sundays 
as other days, and received wages for a day of ten hours, 
4(r8. 50c. (3s. 9d.). The labourer's wages are 3 frs." 

George Brocohtos Forres and Jons McEwes (Masonry). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — English mason more skil- 
ful and systematic ; better quality of work. No work in 
Paris equal to our large buildings. " We now claim for 
our countrymen in the trade as masons to be more skilful 
and systematic in the executing of their work, either for 
quality or quantity, than we have yet seen." 

Trade Associations and Wages. — " The masons hero do 
not object to work along with men who do not belong to 
their society. We did not hear of any strikes. All the 
differences that may arise betwixt masters and men at o 
settled by the Court of 'Arbitration. This court is com- 
posed of an equal number of masters and men. They 
all bow to the decision of the court. Masons' wages 
are from Gd. to 8d. per hour in the city. There are throe 
classes of workmen ; roughers, at 7d. ; fixers, at Gd ; 
and finishers, at 8d. per hour. On hard stone they have to 
pay 5d. per day for sharps. On granite the employers pay 
for the tools sharpening. The cost of their living is about 
three francs per day. They work ten hours per day, 
seven days per week (including Sunday), and, when re- 
quired, overtime." 

Tiro-MAS Connolly (Masonry). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — French masons do not use 
their strength or hands with such ease and effect as the 
English, but we might adopt some of their tools. No 
man can work to greater perfection than an English mason, 
but when the hands have to realise the imagination then 
-the Frenchman surpasses him. 

Trade Associations. — '• The masons of Paris have no trade 
union to assist in maintaining wages or regulating the hours 
of labour, such as exist in England ; but I learned that 
they have a secret society, that is, one not sanctioned by 
the Government, through which they are assisted while 
ill search of employment, by means of lodges in the pro- 
vincial towns, at which the members who call can leain 

where employment is to be had Many of the 

disputes which necessarily arise between masters and men 
are settled in the Courts of Arbitration, or Council of 
Pmd'hommes, of which there are four in Paris. Each 
court consists of a president, who is appointed by the 
Government, a secretary and twenty-six councillors — em- 
ployers and working men— who represent the six categories 
into which the industries of Paris are classified. They are 
elected every three years by the workmen ; and every man 
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who has worked five years at his trade, 'and has resided 
in Paris three years,' is qualified to vote. There are 
about 12,000 cases annually adjudicated on in each 
court." 

Education.— " It is impossible to estimate the loss which 
is entailed upon England through the neglect of art 
culture in every department of our industry. Through it 
we are reduced to mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for other nations. The bullc of our able-bodied 
population is engaged in manufacturing goods to be sold 
cheap, or in producing raw materials for other people to 
work." 

Sunday-work. — " Nothing is more intolerable or re- 
pugnant to the mind of an Englishman than the desecra- 
tion of this day of rest ; to see the workmen employed on 
the streets and on the buildings ; tlie shops open, and 
traBSc carried on the same as on any other day of the 
week, is a thing for which the mind is quite unprepared." 



C. Babtlett (Plasterers' Work). 
Trades AssocicUions and Wages. — " Wages are paid once 
a fortnight, and in some cases once a month ; but every- 
thing getting dearer — provisions, house-rent, &c. — there 
was a general move made by the men for shorter reckon- 
ings, and now the practice pretty generally prevails of 
drawing on account as often as twice a week — viz., Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays — and settling up once a fortnight 

or three weeks ; sometimes one a month Sixpence 

per hour for those men who only do plain work ; eight- 
pence for those who run mouldings. The cost of mate- 
rials — such as laths, nails, plaster — is about five per cent, 
cheaper than in England. . . . Trades unions are not 
permitted to exist in France. But does the French work- 
man, living BO much out of doors, and mixing continually 
with his fellow-workers, counteract to a certain extent 
the Government prohibition in relation to trades' unions ? 
The writer of this believes he does." 



Section VI,— Coachuakino. 

TnoMAS MiGBATU (Coach-making). 

Quality' of Work exhibiled.—Wor\s. not so neat or so 
light as ours ; iron work well finished but heavy. English 
work exhibited not got up on purpose; French special 
work. English not surpassed, and more durable. 

Education. — " It is of the greatest importance to the 
workmen that they should possess an intimate knowledge 
of drawing and mechanical appliances. And I regret to 
say that, in a great city like London, there are no classes 
or instructiou given by any professional draughtsman in 
connection with this trade; and from what I have 
observed in the workshops in Paris, and also froin the 
many drawings and sections of various parts of carriages, 
admirably executed, in the Paris Exhibition, I must 
confess that our French fellow-workmen have greater 
facilities for obtaining a more scientific knowledge of the 
construction of a carriage than the English workman." 

Wages. — " From what I have been informed, as to the 
rate of wages paid to the class of men engaged in this 
brancli of the trade, and the privileges of working seven 
days a week, the extra day making up the deficiency in 
wages, 1 am of opinion that the French coaohmakers can 
produce carriages cheaper than the English manufacturer." 

Section VII. — Shipbdildiko. 

K. F. MoNDV (Sliiiibuilding). 
QualUg qf Work ca:At6iterf.— English models best; 
French the next. Could not see anything new in ship- 
building or machinery. Visited Havre. 

Section VIII.— Silver Wobk, &o. 
It. E. Bakbett (Sllvc Chasing). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Oannot compare with 
French chasers, except in one or two instances. 



Geobge Paob (Silver Work). 
Quality of Work exhibited.—" It is gratifying to perceive, 
after passing a studious examination of the works of my 
respective branch in the Exhibition, that the most remark- 
able surface finish, as shown in repoussd, with soine most 
excellent specimens of cast surfacing, are exhibited by 
English manufacturers ; but 1 must add, that the most 
admired works exhibited by them have been worked by 
French and English artists and artisans combined. I say 
this, knowing the works to have been executed by them. 
I find the French artisans are in advance of those of other 
nations, with regard to the art of surface-finish in my re- 
spective branch. Their variety of tasty designs and de- 
signed textures, show admirable tact on the part of the 

workers." 

r. A. Rasmusses (SUvcr-work). 
Quality of Work exhibited.—" Taking a general view of 
the whole class, we see at once that France and England 
occupy the first rank as producers of high-class art-work 
in the precious metals ; and of the two, the superiority 
must be acknowledged to be on the side of France ; this 
fact has been fully recognised by the beat English firms, 
who have, much to their credit, secured the services of 
some of the very best French artists and art-workmen, and 
at great sacrifice produced works of the highest character. 
The result is that we see in the English part of the Exhi- 
bition several specimens equal, or even superior, to any in 
the French ; but they must be looked upon as exceptional 
instances. If we ask how far the presence of Vechte, Morel 
la Deuil, and other French artists in England, has in- 
fluenced the character of English work, it will be seen 
that their manner of finishing the work, has been to some 
extent, adopted and followed. The coarse hard mat, for 
so long time applied to figure-work, is gradually dis- 
appearing before the softer, fleshy-looking texture pro- 
duced by careful tooling, which the French chasers do to 
such great perfection. As far, however, as the style of 
art or choice of subjects is concerned,,th6 English artists 
have very properly not followed the French. In tho 
more ordinary kind of silver-work for the dinner or tea 
table, it is not so difficult to arrive at a comparison. Some 
of the English work of that description is very good ; 
plain forms, easily kept clean, extremely well polished ; 
in some instances beautifully engraved, and very substan- 
tial. They cannot be matched by any from the Continent ; 
but their price is naturally much higher. Their heavy 
weight forms, of course, an important item in this respect." 
^Education. — Technical schools are established in Wur- 
temberg and Denmark. " One of the most important 
questions afl'ecting the workman is that of his education, 
both general and special. In England the means of 
artistic and technical instruction or education within the 
reach of a workman are lamentably deficient compared 
with some other countries. I think that the instruction 
given is more calculated for art-designers and draughts- 
men than for workmen, who, after having received a 
knowledge of elementary drawing, should have opportu- 
nities of a more special training, accordmg to the business 
in which they are engaged. Taking my own trade as an 
instance, instruction in engraving, chasing, turniiig in 
wood or metal, spinning, enamelling, and some chemistry, 
so far at least as to understand the properties of tho 
metals and acids, ought to be within the reach of every 
young workman, besides drawing and modelling." 

Sunday-work. — " There can be no doubt that the 
English workman is in several respects better placed 

than his continental brethren. The English 

workman, as a rule, enjoys complete rest from labour 
on the Sunday, and has, moreover, the benefit," in 
most trades, of a half-holiday on the Saturday, leaving 
him considerable time at his disposal for instruction, rest, 
and recreation ; he enjoys full political and civil rights, 
liberty of association, and equality with his master or 
superiors beforo the law of the land ; along with all his 
countrymen, he is exempt from that great drawback to 
most continental workmen's liberty — the liability to 
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military service; and of late years many men of the 
highest class have taken the greatest interest in his wel- 
fare and improvement. I do not advocate the introduc- 
of the French Sunday in London, where it would be as 

much out of place as an English Sunday in Paris 

I do not forget that the Iseeping the Sunday as a day of 
complete rest has been the principal cause of procuring for 
the working people the Saturday half-holiday — unknown 
in France. But 1 think that when public opinion shall 
have advanced so far as not to oppose the opening oa 
Sunday of the British Museum, National Gallery, Ken- 
sington Museum, and similar institutions, such an act 
would be received with gratitude by the working- 
classes, and naturally assist in cultivating their taste. 
Hampton-court and Kew-gardens are much patronised on 
a Sunday." 

Trade Associations and Wages. — " Wages are, generally 
speaking, higher in England than on the Continent, al- 
though a good increase has taken place — especially in 
France — during the last twelve years. Six francs per day 
was, previous to 1855, a good remuneration for a first- 
class silversmith in Paris. I was now informed, both by 
workmen and masters, that they were receiving Sfrs. (or 
60fi"s. per week of sixty hours), and with increased pay 
for overtime. In Germany, wages are much lower. 

In France, a trade society exists, whoso object 

is to support workmen out of employ, but the per- 
nicious agitation to obtain a uniform rate of wages, 
which is a main object in several trade-unions,, has 
never, to my knowledge, been encouraged by this 

society Associations of workmen are now 

permitted in France (since 1864) in Prussia (since 1865), 
m Belgium (since 1686), as well as in other continental 
states, where previously they had been prohibited, but 
in no country have they obtained the same development 
and character as in England. In Paris, a society of work- 
men in the silver trade has been formed for the purpose of 
assisting men while out of employ. It does not appear to 
be conducted in a spirit antagonistic to the employers." 

O. Beeky (Engraving), 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Few specimens of en- 
graving, except historical. Engraving, as a decoration to 
plate or jewellery, far short of what I expected; the 
best specimens were on watch-cases. 

Hducaiion. — " With regard to the education of the 
French art- workman, he has many advantages that the 
English has not, especially if his business be of an orna- 
mental or artistic character, for the abundance of museums 
and works of art is so great that he cannot do else than 

learn BesidesSohoolsof Art, there is an abundance 

of schools for general education, both for day and evening, 
as well as public libraries, where a man can go and con- 
sult the best of books free of charge I think if 

the English workman had these advantages he would 
very soon be equal to, or even surpass, the French work- 
man in the ornamental branches of business I am 

very glad England has taken a step in the right direction, 
that is by having the Kensington Museum open after 
business hours, and thereby enabling a man to go and 
study in the evening." 

Sunday-work. — " I think it is a great benefit to the 
French people that the museums are open on the Sun- 
days, and consider it is one of the chief things that has 
made the French workman what he is. If we could 
have the British Museum open in the evening and on 
the Sundays, it would give the British workman as 
great an opportunity for study as that enjoyed by the 
French." 

William Elliott (Dio-sinking, especially adapted to Silversmitlis 
and otlier Metal Trades). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Was disappointed in the 
stamped work exhibited. America some of the best. 
France some fair work. Sheffield and Birmingham so 
little and so poor a show, best not to notice it. 



Sunday-work. — " Notwithstanding the apparent hajjpi- 
ness enjoyed by the Parisian workmen, there is an un- 
pleasant reverse to the medal, viz., the often compulsory 
and unnecessary amount of Sunday labour carried on in 
Paris. ... I think few British workmen who have visited 
Paris will return home without feeling that their position 
in respect to the hours of labour is better than that of the 
Parisian workman ; and also feeling that if more oppor- 
tunities were afforded in this country for rational, and, I 
might say, national enjoyment, a visible improvement in 
manners and well-being would soon be evinced. If some 
of the large and numerous squares with which the metro- 
polis abounds were opened to the public daily, or on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons throughout the year, and 
on summer evenings, say from 7 to 9 o'clock, and govern- 
ment were to order military bands to perform, it would in 
time have a most beneficial effect on the working popula- 
tion of this country. As it is, we have none of those 
public and gratuitous enjoyments which the French 



Trades Associations. — ' ' There is no trades' union among st 

die-sinkers, neither in France nor England The 

system of the Conseildes Prud'hommes appears admirably 

adapted to settle trade disputes Government and 

trades' unions would do well to consider the system aa 
practised in France. Trades' unions might employ their 
funds with great advantage for benevolent purposes in 
connection with their own particular trade. By adopting 
the Conseil des Prud'hommes, they would prevent those 
fearful strikes and wasting of funds ; indeed, by adopting 
the system of Prud'hommes, trades' unions would become 
as it were an assurance society for the benefit of each 
trade." 

Section IX. — Wood and Ivoey Caevinq. 
James Mackie (Wood Carving). 

Quality of Work exhibited.—" The carving of the French 
is not equalled by other nations. Design, aa shown in the 
plan and construction, is of the best, so that carving and 
good design being thus intimately associated together, 
we have the essentials of good work. Something good is 
found in the productions of other countries, but in no 
other do we find so much that is excellent, such correct 
principles, such a love of the beautiful, and a successful 
carrying out of the feeling of taste to its final issue. 
Good carving here finds its best exponents ; it will live 
here if anywhere; and to it we must look for much 

that will guide and encourage us in the future 

The works that England exhibits are not numerous, but 
several are conspicuous for elaborate and costly carving. 
In the exhibits of the leading London firms there is an 
ample evidence of an anxious desire to rival the best ex- 
amples of industrial art as applied to furniture of the 
highest class. ' It would have been a great pleasure to 
have said that the works of our country in this branch 
of art were as successful as they were intended to be, 
but, when judged by a standard, brought up to a very 
high point, in the Exhibition itself, it must be confessed 
ttiat the day has yet to come whicii will see our exertions 
crowned with that success that all desire." Italy takes 
very high honours, and displays great taste. Switzerland 
has more exhibits than France. Belgium exhibits vigorous 
carving. 

Education. — " There is ample proof that France is a 
land of great beauty and fruitfulness, and it is also rich in 
works of art. The people of the present ago are in the 
midst of glorious monuments of grandeur and beauty be- 
queathed to them by their forefathers. . . . Thearchiteoture 
of Paris is a great school, and the student who enters it, 
daily receives valuable instruction. . . . It would seem almost 
impossible to be in the midst of so many examples and 
not grow up imbued with a love for, and also instructed in 

the art of carving An examination of the works of 

the Parisian and provincial schools in the Exhibition told 
the same tale, of a system that gives simple and varied 
exercises to tiie pupils, that eminently fit them to acquire 
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proficiency in those branches of art-industry to which 
their tastes incline them." 

Sunday-work. — " On Sundays the galleries and museums 
are all open ; and though it may be objected to as being 
an irreligious provision, it nevertheless exercises consider- 
able influence upon the taste, and iucreases the workman's 
opportunity for study." 

Trades Associationt and Wage). — " With regard to the 
associations of the workmen, 1 could learn but one or two 
facts. The carvers are associated together, numbering 
several hundreds. The members consist of workers in 
both wood and stone, but principally wood, and also 
modellers. Their objects are to promote the exchange of 
friendly sentiments, furnish trade information to each 
other, and especially to the unemployed. They have 
also taken in hand the subject of wages. Having found 
that some of the Paris shops were paying a very low rate 
of remuneration, it was determined to ask for an increase 
of 20 per cent., and the demand was acceded to iu each 

case." 

B, Baeeb (Wood Carving). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — " Works are exhibited in 
the styles of almost every period, displaying abilities in 

the great body of modern carvers In this respect 

England has advanced considerably, but it is in the 
French department we find the greatest perfection, and 
the most general progress. The Italian renaissance forms 

the basis of modern French styles The general 

design of the English furniture is good, and shows con- 
siderable progress ; it may, in this respect, be favourably 
contrasted with the French, and for practical purposes it 
is superior. As an instance of the bad construction of the 
French work, the centre table of the pavilion of the Em- 
press is obliged to bo screwed to the floor, to prevent its 
falling over at the slightest touch. This is an error 
English manufacturers are not likely to commit, because 
they make utility the first consideration Our in- 
feriority is not through a want of natural abilities ; but 
our natural genius wants encouraging and directing. . . . 
The English carving is sharp and keen, but the thick edges 
are unpleasant. When this is avoided, by rounding the 
work, it loses the necessary shadow, and becomes tame 
and heavy ; the French not only avoid the thick edges, 
but, by a variety of effective touches of tlie tool, give 
life and vigour to their work. It is to these enlivening 
touches that I would direct the attention of the English 
carvers." 

Wages, i;e. — " I next visited the principal workshops of 
Paris, and, by a careful comparison of prices, confirmed a 
previous opinion, that work is produced cheaper in Paris 
than London. London contains about 1,700 carvers ; 
Paris about 3,000." 

JOSEPH Bentley (Ivory Carving). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Ivory carving not sufficiently 
encouraged in England to bring out a separate branch of 
industry. Much encouraged in France. 



Section X. — Watohmakino. 
John Obeoory and Jajies Sibisger (Watchmaking). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — " In concluding our report, 
we venture to offer the following observations with regard 
to the relative positions of the Frencli, Swiss, and English 
trades: — The English watch is more durable and sub- 
stantial, and less liable to get out of order than the 
French or Swiss watch, and is also, as a rule, a more 
correct time-keeper, owing to its having a fusee and 
lever escapement, instead of the going barrel and cylin- 
diical escapement of the French and Swiss watches. 
ISut the French and Swiss watclies are produced at a 
much less cost, and consequently in much greater 
numbers than the English. The advantages the French 
and Swiss workmen have, aud which conduce to this 
result, are chiefly as follows : — The workmen are accus- 



tomed iu their youth to receive instruction at horo- 
loglcal schools, established for the purpose, by which 
means they have opportunities of obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of their trade, which the English workmen 
do not possess. They have also paid more attention to 
the introduction of machinery and tools for facilitating 
the production of the dififerent parts of a watch, and 
the work is more subdivided than in England." Visited 
Besan9on and Geneva. 

Hermann F. Jono (Tlio llorological Department). 

Quatity of Work exhibited.—" The English watcli and 
chronometer maker still stands at the head of his pro- 
fession As for the particular merits of the different 

countries, England stands first in point of excellence for 
marine and pocket chronometers; they are superior to 
any exhibited in Paris ; but with her cheaper watches 
she cannot compete with Switzerland or France." France 
and Switzerland are both second to England. No novelties 
in the general trade. Germany is not represented. 

Wages. — " A good workman's earnings rarely rise above 
£2 a week. The average wages of the great majority of 
watchmakers do not amount to more than £1 10s. a 
week. Some of the very best never get more, although 
a few favoured individuals may realise as much as £4. 
In Paris the wages have risen during the last twelve 
years. Formerly the standing-rate was 5fr., now watch- 
makers earn from 6fr. to 8fr. a day. In England, while 
the price of provisions has risen, the wages of watchmakers 
have rather declined, or, at best, remained stationary. 
In Germany wages are very low, and the price and mode 
of living are in accordance." 

George Cook (Stato of tho Watcii Trade). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — " The watches exhibited in 
the English department are, for the most part, of the very 
finest description, showing a decided improvement, and 
leaving the foreign manufacturers little chance of com- 
peting with us, either in style, fine workmanship, intrinsic 
value, or chronometrical perfection ; price from £25 to 
£160. The display of pocket chronometers,.Bplit centre 
seconds, chronographs, and others, indicating the fractions 
of seconds for scientific purposes, must give our first-class 
work tho pre-eminence. It is in our second-class work wo 
are losing ground ; and we need not be surprised, when 
we compare our price and system of producing with that 
of the French and Swiss." In turret clocks Franco is 
second to no country. 

Section XI. — Bookbinding, &c. 

IiOCi3 Gentu (Boolibinding). 

Quality of Work exhibited.— " The, general display of 
bookbinding iu the building in the Champ de Mars was 
small as regards the number of firms represented. I much 
regret that others of our well-known binders, French and 
English, did not exhibit. In the English department tho 
works exhibited form as fine a collection of binding as the 
19th century has produced ; and it is therefore no matter 
of surprise that the majority of medals for binding were 
awarded to the English. The French binders also display 
some very excellent work, but they ai'e, like the English, 
represented by only a few exhibitors. Their style Is cer- 
tainly most beautiful in design, but decidedly deficient in 
execution." 

Sunday-work. — "Although I know full well the power 
of religion, I feel confident that the Government of this 
country would be taking a step in the right direction if 
they would concede to the English workman a few of 
those privileges so much desired by them for this day, 
and which our neighbours enjoy. Tlie freedom and en- 
joyment indulged in on the Sabbath by all classes, witliout 
intoxication, profanity, or immorality, surrounded with 
all the beauties of nature and art, was a sight that would 
cause any English workman to think that the working 
man is thought more of in France than he is in England." 
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WiLTEn Bluiit (Leather-work). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — "With regard to the quality 
and character of the work I saw, I will observe, 1st, that 
as to Russia leather-work, France cannot, or at all events 
does not, compete with Austria and England. Indeed, 
from the best information I could obtain, nearly all the 
Russia leather-work offered for sale in Paris is imported 

from one or other of the places I have just named 

In the production of small work, England cannot certainly 
be said to compete with Qermany, or perhaps with France ; 
I mean in the infinite variety of pattern and ornamental 



William Bootine (The Manufacture of Caoutchouc). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — English manufacture 
superior to French. First patent mackintosh, X823 ; 
vulcanising (American), 1843. 

Section XII. — Hobticultdee. 
George Stanton (French Horticulture). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — An interesting report. Calls 
attention to the preference given in Parisian gardens to 
plants with large, fine, or ornamental foliage, and to the 
scarcity of flowering plants. Directs attentions to the 
French mode of training fruit trees, and to the ingenuity 
shown in the forms into which they are trained. The 
construction of forcing houses is not understood as in 
England. 

Seotiok XIII. — Birmingham Reports. 
JAUES Taylor (Gas-fittings and Chandeliers). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Material cheaper. Work 
more expensive. 

Education. — English workmen want knowledge of draw- 
ing and fine arts. — — 

TnoMiS BATI.ET (Plumbers' Brass Foundry). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Men slow at work ; work 
more hours. We do fifty per cent, more than a Paris 
workman. .^^— 

WILLIA5I Gorman (Cabinet Brass Foundry). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Cabinet brass foundry in our 
hands. Foreigners gaining fast upon us. Have much to 
learn in casting. 

Education. — Deficient in design. Must pay moi'e atten- 
tion to education. 

IlENitT Dry (General Brass Foundry). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Brass foundry work, Bir- 
mingham prominent ; in bronze, lamentably behind. 

JSfucaiiort.— Surrounded by works of art. Their picture- 
galleries and schools of art refine their taste. 

Wages, Sec. — Wages 4frs. to Sfrs. per day ; ten hours 
per day ; few at work day after pay-day. 

James Ansell (Church Bells). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Report merely descriptive. 



Jons Fisher (Tubes in all Metals). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — ^French and English work, 

both good. 

JonN Clay (Saddlery, &c.). 
Quality of Work exhibited.— French saddlery and har- 
ness both inferior ; nothing new. London exhibitors dis- 
dain style and finish, but show the usual sober, sound, 

stem utility. 

Fredkrick Thompson (Leather, Saddlery, Ilamess, Ac). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — French show of leather 
excellent ; soon overtake us. 

Education. — Workmen must aid employers to meet 
active competition. 

Wages, i;c. — Work by piece ; for common goods wages 
low. Better classes paid as in England. Hours, six to 
six and Sundays. 



W. G. Deeley (Jewellery ; with Diamonds and Precious Stones), 
Qudlily'of Work exhibited. — Austrian, original. Eng- 
land little to learn to be equal to all the world. 

Education. — French superior in art workmanship ; taste 
cultivated ; better workshops. 

James Plampin (Jewellery and Gilt Toys). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — No nation but France pro- 
perly represented. England inferior. 

Education. — Work superior in lightness ; outlines free, 
artistic, graceful. English work heavy, inartistio. Edu- 
cation better ; taste of the nation higher ; drawing taught 
to al\. Education of English boys must be improved. 

Wages, S;c. — Wages higher than in England. Have an 
association ; good results attributed to it. 

Thomas Johnson, Toolmakcr (Buttons). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Exhibition not satisfactory. 
No new material. In the two recent applications — moired 
buttons and dyed vegetable buttons — England decidedly 

superioY. 

S. W. Richards, Manager of Button Works (Buttons). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Trade in England station- 
ary. Trade growing rapidly in France. 

Education. — Drawing taught in primary schools. Art 
knowledge wanted. Soon fail for want of skilled labour. 



William Bridges, Button Toolmakcr (Buttons). 
Qualitty of Wor^ exhibited. — Great and rapid increase 
in foreign manufacture. Nothing superior to what Birm- 
ingham can produce. England stagnant. 

J. L. Petit, Steel Pen Superintendent (Steel Pens). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Only five English makers 
exhibited. Little advance since 1802, but French have 
improved more than English. 

Wages, ^c— Labour cheap. Hours of work greater, 

and Sundays. 

Charles IIibbs, Gunmakcr (Small Arms, iL'C.) 

Quality of Work exhibited. — England not properly re- 
presented. French beat us in their speciality — art worlc- 
manship. England excels in hers. Breech-loaders, 
England in advance. Beaten only by French in beauty 
of ornament, by Belgium in coarse cheapness. American 
work rough, plain, and good. 



David Sarjeant, Jaiianner (Papier-machd). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Some French work in a 
new style. Many English workmen employed in Paris, 
and highly esteemed. 

Thomas Archer (Japanning in General). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Much foreign work superior 
to English. No decided advance in English work. 
Foreigners have made more progress than former exhibit 
tions led us to expect. 



WnxiAM GmsE, Ncedlemaker (Keedles and Fish-hooks). 
Quality of Work exhibited. — English machinery de- 
stroyed in 1844. Delects of our manufacture must be 
remedied. Germany the competitor. Our present 
supremacy cannot be maintained without exertion. 

Richard Pearsall, Glass-blower (Sheet and Plate-glass). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — English window glass the 
best. Frefich material (sand) best. No English plate- 
glass exhibited. 

Wages, ^c— Wages the same as in F.ogland. 



Tnos. C. BARNES, Glass Worker (Table and Fancy Glass). 

Quality of Work »^tit></.— English etyle and work' 
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numship superior ; design mnch improved. French de- 
sign ttie best. In design and colour English far superior. 
Wages, ^c— Wages little under English. 



W. T. SwEUK, Superintendent of Glass Works (ditto). 

Quality of Work exhibited.— In colour English best, but 
fast losing superiority ; form of French best. In cutting, 
French fast advancing upon us. Engraving, English very 
superior. Chandeliers, English first as a whole. 

Education. — Art teaching wanted. Education better. 



T. J. WujnHSOB, Glass Worker (ditto). 

Quatitt/ of Work exhibited. — British blown glass superior 
to any produced. Foreign good aswoiked; excel us in 
ornamented work. 

Wages, Sfc. — Paid by the day ; settling monthly. 
English workman works hardest for his money. 



Chas. W. Moobe, Die-sinker (Die-sinking). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Much to fear from 
foreigners, French and German. 

Education. — Inferior mode of instruction. Want of art 
application in master and man. Want of art-education 
alone keeps us back. 



Hesbt J. Fellows, Silversmitli (Electro-plate). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Electro-plating discovered 
by Mr. Elkington. French excel in cutlery. English in 
finishing. 

Education. — Want of artistic knowledge spoils our work. 



Edwin Poole (Tin-plate Working). 

Quality of Work «a:A«6iV«(f.— Machinery for stamping, 
raising, and shaping tin-plate, an English invention, 1849. 
No competitors in the best tin-plate work. No new idea 
or new principle in Exhibition. No new article since 
1851 or 1862. French excel in certain classes of cheap 
stamped goods. 

Education Workmen not better educated ; one-third 

deficient in rudiments of education. Foremen intelligent. 

Trade Associations and Wages. — Wages a little less than 
in England. Trade combinations, so baneful to the in- 
terests of working men, unknown. Absence of these cause 
of progress of trade in France. 

Hesbt Fowler, Foreman-Engineer (Labour-saving Machines). 

Quality of Wmrk exhibited. — ^The best machine for 
screwing iron tubes, bolts, and nuts, was American. 



Benjamin WnixEnouSE (Railway Carriage Builder^. 
Quality of Work exhibited. — Foreign makers have watched 
the progress of this country, have visited our manufac- 
tories, inspected our method of working, and have taken 
advantage of it. They have then entered into competi- 
tion, profiting by our experience, adopting our good 
arrangements, and avoiding our irregularities. Still we 
cannot lose our prestige and fame if we march onward 
with the times. Belgium, France, and Russia have made 
very rapid strides. England only exhibited three models. 
Foreign builders are using steel and iron for carriages. 



Frank J. Jaceson, Art Teacher (Design). 

Quality of Work exhibited. — Art here most defective. — 
French universal application of art. — Defects in French 
work — straining after effect, and mistaking prettiness for 
beauty.— Apathy of the public the obstacle to our advance. 
Designers and workmen do not work together. 

Education. — Facilities for study great in France. — More 
museums wanted. — Schools of Art want remodelling. 



Section XIV. 
Two Special Eeports. 

Besides the reports I have already noticed, there are 
two " On the Condition of the French Working Classes," 
to which I must specially refer — those of Mr. Coningshy 
and Mr. Whiteing. 

Mi. Coningshy, entertaining strong opinions upon the 
superiority of the education of French workmen, en- 
deavours to prove that it is to be attributed as much to 
the early associations of the children as to the education 
they receive at school. He traces the progress of the 
child, the young workman, the ouvrier settled, and the 
ouvrier in ihe workshop. 

I have not time to follow him through each of these 
phases of the French workman's life, but I will make an 
extract, showing the treatment of children in one of the 
most important manufacturing districts : — 

" The age at which children are considered old enough 
to be taken into factories seems to be lower in France 
than here. I was under the impression, until I had 
visited some of the workshops in Lyons and its neigh- 
bourhood, that the French people were more merciful to 
their little ones than we are ; but, from what I saw in 
the south, I am convinced that this is not the case. I 
have been in all the principal manufacturing districts of 
my own country, and witnessed the sorrowful spectacle 
of boys and girls, who should have had several more 
years of play, hurrying to their work on cold, dark 
mornings, with careworn faces and stooping figures ; 
but for a sight which is most calculated to move a man 
of ordinary sensibility to compassion, one must go into 
the neighbourhood of the French silk factories, and 
watch the melancholy procession of babies (they can be 
called nothing else) dragging their little limbs slowly 
away from the places where their tiny energies have been 
tortured out of them. I was informed that in France, 
as in England, there are regulations concerning this sin, 
but that, more especially in the case of small manufac- 
turers, the law is systematically evaded. This false 
economy — to take the lowest view of this sad state of 
things — should be apparent to a nation so logical as our 
neighbours. To deprive a country of its future labourers 
for the sake of such small present gains, is, to say the 
least, a most unbusinesslike proceeding." 

For the young French workmen the Government has 
provided three large educational establishments, where 
they are carefully and scientifically trained for the posi- 
tion of foremen and superintendents in manufacturing 
establishments. Admission to these schools requires a 
payment of £80, to cover board, lodging, and education 
for three years. 

The advantage the manufacturers of France must de- 
rive from a supply of young men technically educated, 
and properly prepared to discharge the duties of foremen, 
cannot be too highly estimated. It is by the employ- 
ment of such men that the scientific and economical 
management which appears so conspicuous in large 
French establishments is secured. 

These schools benefit only the few who can obtain 
proper recommendations for admission, and do not affect 
the condition of the great mass of the children of the 
working class, for whom night schools, in which they 
are taught drawing, mathematics, and other branches 
of education, are provided. There are also free night 
libraries, besides the great public libraries, open to 
all who are inclined to study ; still, with all these ad- 
vantages, our reporter says the young French ouvrier 
is not very studious, and spends too much of his time at 
the theatres, or in cafes, or in dancing, or at billiards ; but 
he adds that even the cafes and billiard-rooms in which 
so much time is spent, are fitted up with such elegance, 
and ornamented with such beautiful paintings and sculp- 
ture, that by frequenting such places taste is cultivated, 
and civilisation and manners improved, offering a 
striking contrast to the only places of resort open to our 
working classes, the public-house or gin-palace, and 
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their debasing influences. In fact, our reporter thinks 
even the vices of the Parisian ouvrier are followed in a 
very much less mischievous form than with us. 

Mr. Coningsby dwells at length upon the effect pro- 
duced by the forced military service, which, he thinks, 
throws an element of uncertainty on the future career of 
the working classes, and lessens their inducements to 
study and industry. This appears to be felt by the large 
manufacturers, who frequently, he tells us, advance to 
promising young workmen exemption money, under an 
agreement to bo repaid by instalments. 

This, then, is one measure of the tax imposed by the 
conscription upon trade and skilful workmen. 

To the militiry service ho also attributes much of the 
subsequent immorality of the French workmen. 

In the 3rd chapter of this report wc have a comparison 
between the French and the English artisan's married 
life. Ho is not favourably impressed with what he saw 
of French domestic arrangements, and complains strongly 
of the manner in which women are often obliged to work 
whilst the men are idle. He compares their homes with 
our own, and finds them inferior, more disorderly, and 
uncleanly. His description of his reception by a work- 
man at Lyons is well worth reading. 

He complains of Sunday work as one of the unpleasant 
features of French life, and advises the advocates of the 
Sunday opening of museums and picture galleries, &o., 
to take warning of what is occurring in France where 
every year sees the fall of some barrier between the poor 
man and his Sunday's rest. 

He thinks that in sickness and distress the French 
workman is better cared for than in England. 

In the workshop ho finds they have made great and 
rapid advances, but does not think the merits of the 
productions of the two countries can be fairly estimated 
by the inspection of the works recently exhibited in Paris, 
as the French, he says, arc at home, and are therefore 
seen to the best advantage, whilst the English, from 
being rather tired of exhibitions, and abroad, are not 
fairly represented. 

In opposition to many prevailing opinions, he states 
that French workmen, with whom he associated, are of 
opinion that art and handicraft are declining among 
them ; they think that the excessive division of labour 
tends to make men mere machines. 

There are no trade societies, as we understand them, 
in Franco, but there are, notwithstanding, " strikes" and 
trade outrages ; and direct influences are used to oblige 
masters to conform to the demands of their workmen. 

To appreciate this part of the report it must be read. 
I will, therefore, conclude my remarks upon it by quoting 
the last sentence : — 

" Each of your reporters going home wiU spread in 
his circle the knowledge which he has gained ; and, 
while sensible of some of the disadvantages of the lot 
of our English workmen, he cannot but congratulate 
himself and fellows on the position which Englishmen 
still hold in the earth ; and he will probably form the 
resolve that no light consideration shall induce him to 
aid in jeopardising it." 

Mr. Whiteing's report is equally interesting. 

Ho first endeavours to analyse the general charater of 
the French workman. He states that it is remarkable 
for a strange union of capacity for exact knowledge, 
with brilliancy of fancy, which leads to that superiority 
in those arts for the cultivation of which a knowledge of 
principles is necessary, while in those for which the per- 
fection of habit only is required, his English rival bears 
the palm. The French, he says, are the best workers in 
materials requiring careful handling and an exact know- 
ledge of their properties ; but that we are the best 
smiths, best working engineers, the best carpenters and 
joiners, &e., and our textile fabric§ are the best in con- 
struction if not in design. 

After a careful examination of the relationship which 
exists between the French workman and the State, he con- 
cludes that the French workman always looks upon 



himself as a protected commodity, and that his govern- 
ment is in a direct manner answerable for his individual 
welfare, and the writer proceeds to show how this is 
worked out and influences the character of the people. 

Next as to education. He asserts that in the primary 
schools the system of education and instruction given ao 
nearly resembles our own as not to require notice ; bat ho 
adds that religions influences are brought to boar on 
parents with great effect to induce them to do their duty 
to their children, and that the scandal of having an un- 
educated child is keenly felt. 

The great divergence between English .and French 
education begins directly the boy passes from the primary 
school, when every facility is afforded for bis obtaining 
a higher class of education, and the positive sciences 
then take a prominent place in school instruction, 
knowledge of them being indispensable to every man 
who aspires to any leading position. 

The child destined to a particular trade serves a kind 
of preliminary apprenticeship to that trade, and educa- 
tion goes hand-in-hand with the special training requisite 
for tho pursuit of his intended business. Then abovo 
these schools government has established institutions for 
the higher technical training of youths — that is, for the 
union of the highest theoretical with the best practical 
teaching in manu&cturing art. These schools produce 
skilled foremen. 

It is, however, asserted that notwithstanding the in- 
creased and improved character of these schools, French 
workmen do not resort to them in the same proportion 
they did 25 or 30 years ago ; and it is assigned as a reason 
for this change that so much more and so much harder 
work is now exacted from them than formerly, that, 
from fatigue, they are unable to attend evening schools. 

For Mr. Whiteing's views on labour, and its effect on 
education, on apprentices, on art-education, and tho 
causes of its being so superior in France, I must refer 
to his paper, quoting only his conclusions : — " Upon tho 
whole, looking at education in its entirety in France, 
we may conclude that it is not so much in the quantity 
as the quality that our neighbours have an advantage 
over us. Whether in art, in science, or the simpler 
elements of knowledge, their teaching is based on prin- 
ciple — ours on rote. Even children in the infant-schools 
learn to analyse, to combine, to think ; ours learn 
to repeat. This would, however, hardly be a just ob- 
servation in reference to our children of the working 
classes, who, happily, in the national school system 
recently established, have a far more perfect machinery 
for educational purposes than their little brethren of tho 
middle class. We say deliberately, that the national 
school teaching of England is, in all the essentials of 
educational merit, far in advance of that in tho 
numerous private establishments which are supported 
by tho middle and even by the upper classes. Tho 
national system of art-teaching, too, is the only one 
worthy of the name wo have ever had in this country, 
and this precisely because it is a national system, 
and its power for good is unlimited. If it will 
only first make quite clear to the world its prin- 
ciples of teaching, its aims, and its mode of .attaining 
them, give a sort of state solemnity to all its more 
important ceremonies, secure to the utmost state 
assistance for its enterprises, and, above all, reg.ard itself 
as a propagandist power, just as a good church, indeed, 
as every good institution should, there will be nothing to 
prevent its fulfilling its high mission. It is by these 
means chiefly that education in France has already pro- 
duced such excellent results, and promises to produce 
more. We may add one more means to the list — fre- 
quent public examinations and exhibitions, and liber.al 
awards. It is by these means that the Society of Arts has 
of late years so vastly extended its sphere of usefulness, 
and done so much towards putting English genius and 
enterprise on a fair footing with the rest of tho world." 

The next division of his subject relates to wages and 
disputes between masters and men. 
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Tlie Conseil des Prud'hommea receives much, attention ; 
and the establishment of co-operative societies, and their 
prohahle future, are carefully considered. His paper con- 
cludes thus: — 

" "We have now finished our brief survey of the con- 
dition of the ■working classes of France, and it is no part 
of our duty to dictate the conclusions that are to be de- 
rived from it. We may say, however, that on a com- 
parison of the condition of those classes with that of our 
own, it seems that the differences and resemblances are 
precisely those which exist between the two peoples in 
their entirety. There are, perhaps, fewer men very 
prosperous among the French working classes, but, on 
the other hand there are fewer very miserable. Extremes 
are not so apparent in the condition of any class across 
the Channel as they are .here. England can always 
produce the brightest examples of extraordinary pros- 
perity — France of equal and generally-diffused happiness. 
Perhaps England may one day learn that the welfare of 
a whole people is an aim superior to the spread of excep- 
tional advantages among any of its parts." 

Having thus rapidly passed these reports in review, I 
think it is impossible not to be strnck with the general 
soundness of the views, and the freedom with which they 
have been expressed, on subjects which are now exciting 
great interest among the various trade societies in this 
country. 

Most of the reporters acknowledge the good effects pro- 
duced by the reference of trade disputes to the Conseil 
des Frud'hommes; and I feel sure that if boards of 
reconciliation could be established in all our great manu- 
facturing towns, trades unions would become as useful as 
they threaten to become injurious to the best interests of 
their members. 

Not one reporter advocates the principle that, in the 
interest of working men, all, whether skilful or unskilful, 
should receive one uniform rate of wages. The greater 
number approve of piece-work, which is the common 
practice in France, as the best means of stimulating the 
energies of the workman and of securing the best work 
for employers, as well as for affording to the workman the 
best prospect of advancement ; and in many trades it is 
shown that, by the force of demand alone, without any aid 
from societies of resistance, as trades unions are there called, 
the rate of wages in Paris has been steadily advancing 
for many years past ; and, further, as bearing upon this 
subject, it is important to notice the universal testimony 
these men bear to the good feeling which exists between 
master and workman, a feeling which, so long as it lasts, 
must tend to secure for labour the highest remuneration 
which the employer can afford to give without injuring, by 
an undue increase of cost, the demand for the article 
manufactured. 

How far this state of feeling has been induced, or is 
maintained, by the action of the Oonseila des Prud'hommes 
does not appear to have attracted the attention of our 
reporters, though most of them refer to the beneficial 
influence exerted by those councils in preventing differences 
between masters and men, which are too common in this 
country. 

Without entering into any inquiry into the operation of 
trade associations, it appears impossible for the friends of 
the writers of these reports to be uninfluenced by the 
statements contained in the very graphic descriptions which 
are spread through the entire collection, of the superior 
condition in many respects of the French over the English 
workman ; and I hope, when the experience which has been 
gained at Nottingham and Leicester, where boards of con- 
ciliation have been in operation for nearly three years, is 
thoroughly understood, they will be adopted in all the 
great manufacturing and mining districts, an i that those 
who direct the affairs of trades uniqns will see the great 
advantage which will arise from restricting their action to 
the laudable and beneficial objects for which they were 
established. 

Looking at the position held by Some of the reporters 



in political associations and trades anions, the views ex- 
pressed in these reports must be severely criticised by 
their fellow-workmen, and they will be obliged to main- 
tain them against adverse opinions; but a controversy of 
this kind introduced into the debates of the meetings 
of political and trade societies cannot fail to correct many 
erroneous opinions, and remove many false impressions 
as to the effect of restrictive trade regulations on the price 
of labour, whether enforced by the arbitrary dicta of trades 
union councils or by Parliament. 

Nearly every report states that our manufacturers and 
artisans have to compete with cheaper labour. The effect of 
this element of cost is not, however, to be measured by a 
simple comparison of the price paid per day, by the piece, 
or by the hour, but rather by the quantity and quality of 
the work done for a given sum of money ; and measuring 
the price of labour by this standard, it does not appear to 
be the general opinion of these workmen that there is 
much advantage really gained by the nominally low price 
of labour; but by the more observant of them great stress 
is laid upon the greater economy observed in the manage- 
ment of workshops, and in the economical application of 
materials and labour than is the rule in England. More- 
over, it is singular, while admitting freely various advan- 
tages enjoyed by foreign manufacturers, how confidently all 
unite in opinion as to the future of English productions if 
the men are but put on an equal footing with their foreign 
rivals in respect of scientific and artistic education. 

It is evident the 80 workmen who went to Paris did 
not fail in early life, or at a later period, to obtain, or to 
give themselves, a good primary education, but they all 
admit the want of artistic and scientific knowledge, — the 
want of opportunities to learn those scientific principles by 
which they could understand the operations in which they 
were engaged, and to cultivate that knowledge of art or 
taste, which would enable them to apply artistically or 
nsefuUy the little knowledge they might, by great in- 
dustry, be able to obtain. 

In this respect, in the admission of the general de6ciency 
of the technical knowledge of our best workmen, they 
nearly all agree ; and, -as the best means of removing this 
deficiency, they ask for freer admissions to our public 
galleries, museums, and gardens. They do not lay any 
stress upon remaining longer at school — well knowing how 
many causes must always interfere to prevent it — but they 
ask for opportunities for self-instruction at an age when 
they know what information will be useful and available 
for their future progress in life. 

All are struck with the good manners, behaviour, and 
politeness of the great masses of people they saw at Ver- 
sailles and other places of public amusement ; this they do 
not fail to attribute to their superior taste and their appre- 
ciation of the elegant and beautiful.and they ask, in decided 
terms, why as much should not be done to educate in art, to 
improve the taste, and to enlarge the mind of the English 
artisan as is done in France for the French workman. It 
is asked how much of the love and appreciation of art by 
the upper classes is the result of their constant familarity 
with the beautiful works of painting, sculpture, porcelain, 
&c., which are constantly before them at home, and it is 
considered a grievance that while the State has so many 
and such valuable collections of ancient and foreign art, the 
familiarity with which, by the people, could not fail to be 
beneficial to them, they who contribute annually to the pur- 
chase and maintenance of suoh collections should not have 
the opportunity of seeing and studying them, as they saw 
such collections in Paris, at the hours or on the day when 
alone they can spare the time or are not too fatigued to 
enjoy them. 

Surely the State is deeply interested in the results which 
must follow from the introduction of a new and and in- 
tellectual amusement to the working classes, which has 
scarcely a single drawback, and from the enjoyment of 
which mental and moral refinement must follow, as the 
people themselves. 

I hold that the opening of our national collections on 
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the only day on which they can be seen by any large 
number ot working men — by which I of course refer to 
Sunday afternoon — has hardly a single drawback. I am, 
of coarse, aware that many will dissent from this view 
of tlie question, but I must maintain that, as a)l legis- 
lation has hitherto failed to make people religious, or 
to give them a lore of church, it is time to try whether 
religious feelings may not be improved, and the Icve 
of worship advanced, by first inducing a taste for the 
beautiful in the works of nature, and an appreciation of 
the wonderful in the evidences of God's power as re- 
vealed by the examination of specimens of natural pro- 
ductions, at the same time giving (hem an opportunity of 
examining in art galleries man's finest works, which, 
however noble, only betray man's weakness and insignifi- 
cance when compared with the greatness and omnipotence 
of his Creator. If such feelings can bo inculcated by 
opening our museums, &c., on Sunday, will not every 
man become a better citizen ttian he can possibly be if 
his Sunday afternoons are spent in idleness, or, what is 
worse, in the public-hou^e ; or, if he be too intelligent for 
either of these moJes of passing his Sundays", then, by 
being relieved from the sense of neglect he now feels, in 
being excluded from legitimate pleasures which others, 
more fortunately situated, can enjoy at all times? 

Our artisans nearlv all desre that mus'ums, &o., &j., 
should be open on Sundays ; not one wishes to assimilate 
the English to the French Sunday in other respects. 
Nearly all feel that it is the familiarity with the beautiful 
in nature and art from childhood that has given to tlie 
French nation, as a whole, that knowledge— that artistic 
skill and feeling for the beautiful — which threaten to 
make them the most successful workmen in the world, to 
the serious injury of this country. 

In considering the advantages enjoyed by the foreign 
workman in consequence of his superior technical educa- 
tion, only one of the reporters has called attention to the 
great disadvantage under which foreign manufacturers la- 
bour, by the forced employment of the elite of the young 
working men in the army from the age of eighteen to 
twenty-four. The effect of this abstraction of young 
men is to encourage a younger class, say from four- 
teen to eiuhteen, to exertion. We find it stated by many 
that apprenticeshipsare much shorter than with us, and that 
from the conil)ined effect of their technical and industrial 
training at school, and the provision employers make for 
the continuance of their education whilst serving their 
apprenticeships — lads from fourteen to eighteen are more 
eSieient workmen than with us at the same age. 

How far the good effect of this training is lost or im- 
paired by the following six years of military service it is 
difficult to decide, but the apologists for the conscription 
say that the effect of military training, of discipline, of 
regularity, and of obedience to orders, and the industrial 
instruction wliich is carried on in the French army, is to 
make the man, when his time of service expires, a more 
useful and better oa»n«r than he would have been without 
it. This may be so in foreign countries where, until 
within the last few years, employment in trade and 
manufactures has been that of the minority, and where all 
have been brought up to consider military service as an 
unavoidable necessity of their lives, bnt whether it will 
continue to be so, as the demand for labour, for employ- 
ment in productive works increases, may be questioned. 
Certainly, no one can doubt that such a system is totally 
unsniled to the wnrkine; classes of this country. 

If, then, wo stimulate that natural power and apti- 
tude for industrial occupations which has already, with 
almoi-t neglected education, made us as a whole the best 
and moat inventive workmen in the world, and this 
country the workshop of the world, by adding to it as 
good scientific and practical teaching as is placed within 
the reach of foreign workmen (wliioh there ought to be no 
difficulty in doing), and then throw into the scale the value 
of the labour of the men composing the vast armies of 
foreign countries, withdrawn for six years from industrial 



pursuits, there can be no fear of our not being able to con- 
tinue to compete, as we have hitherto done, in price as 
well as in workmanship, with every foreign nation. 

But then the question arises, How are the children of 
the working classes to be so educated? 

One section of educationists asserts that so unwilling 
are the working class of this country to lose the wages 
their children can earn, that it is necessary, in order to 
ensure their education, that laws should be enacted to 
enforce compuUory attendance at school. Independently 
of the objections which may be urged against such a 
system, and the obvious difficulty of carrying such a 
law into effect, it would not, it appears to me, meet 
the present want or present difficulty, in which we, 
aa members of the Society of Arts, are most interested. 
We are told that so rapid has been the advance of 
foreign nations, that they are not only rivalling us as 
manufacturers, but that the education of foreign work- 
men is so exactly suited to its purpose, that our inv( n- 
tive superiority is rapidly passing away, and that we 
shall soon be surpassed as well in workmanship as in the 
power of forming new combinations, and of inventing new 
processes. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the children now at school, 
and just leaving school, sliould have an improved system 
of education. They have but a certain number of hours 
available for the work of the schoolmaster, and what we 
now want, next to moral training, is that every subject 
taught should be perfectly taught, and should tend to pro- 
mote what is now commonly called industrial or technical 
education. Let us have no time wasted upon learning liy 
rote, but let the teaching and training be such as will pro- 
duce practical results immediately the boy leaves scliool. 
Let him be so well grounded in the principles of science and 
art that he will be able to apply his knowledge to some 
useful purpose when he enters the workshop ; parents will 
then have an interest in sending their children to school ; 
their increased usefulness in earning wages will soon pay 
for what may have been lost while at school, and school 
will be looked upon as part of an apprenticeship, on which 
future wages will depend. 

We must not delay action in reference to teclinical 
education till Acts of Parliament are passed to compel the 
attendance of all children at school. 

Our duty, as a Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, is at once to press upon the 
Government the necessity of tlie immediate estalJishment 
of training schools for masters, and to insist upon some 
immediate improvement in the technical teacliing at 
schools, assisted by tho national funds. 

Whether we refer to the very valuable information con- 
tained in the letter addressed by Mr. Samuelson to Lord 
llobert Montagu, or to the fajts collected by the artisans, 
and contained in the volume of reports the Society has 
just published ; whether we look at the progress of foreign 
manufacturers, or at the dismal forebodings of some dis- 
tinguished English writers, — take whichever standpoint 
we may, no rational mind can come to any other con- 
clnsion than that it is our bounden duty to step forward 
with energy anl determination to remedy, in the shortest 
possible time, the defects which all admit to exist most 
injuriou«ly to the State, in the education of children of all 
below the middle class in this country. 

I will not enter further into this question, as it will be 
fully discussed at the Conference, which commences its 
sittings, in this room, tomorrow. Sly object this evening 
has been to introduce this volume of workmen's reports 
on the industries of foreign countries to your notice, 
and I hope I have said enough to show the aiiility 
and impartiality with which tho reports are wiitten; 
and I feel sure their perusal will tend to raise the 
general estimate of. the talent and knowledge now 
current among our artisans, for I cannot repeat too often 
that the reports, with the most unimportant corrections, 
are published precisely as they were delivered to the 
Society, and that the difficulty of the Committee was not 
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to iind men fit to undertake the duty required, but to 
choose a few from the large numbers available and anxious 
to bo appointed. 

The reports written by the men appointed by our Com- 
mitteein London are more discursive than those which have 
been received from Birmingham, but they are not there- 
fore less useful or less interesting, but rather the contrary ; 
and one difference between the Birmingham and the 
London reports may be found in the fact that some of 
the Birmingham reporters are foremen or superintendents 
of works, and not strictly, as our London men are, artisans 
actually engaged in daily work. 

If the present demand for the volume continues, it seems 
likely soon to take off' the large edition of 2,500 copies we 
have printed ; and I hope the Council will find that this novel 
step will be so thoroughly approved by the members of 
the Society that they will be encouraged to assist a few men 
each year to visit other seats of foreign manufacture, 
on the condition that they report the result of their obser- 
vations to the Society, as on the present occasion; I hope 
also that we shall be able to select such men from among 
those who have either taken prizes at our examinations, 
or from among those art- workmen who receive prizes at our 
annual competition, the works for which, for this year, are 
now shown in this room. 

If the Council can carry out this programme, we shall 
realise one of the most important of the duties entrusted 
to us in relation to the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. W. BoTLY begged to congratulate the Society on 
the steps taken by the Council in sending these men to 
Paris. Indeed, the countiy at large was very much in- 
debted to the Society for what had been done, for a vast 
amount of good must result from tlie printing and circu- 
lating of these valuatile repoits, and he was much grati- 
fied to hear from iilr. Ilawes that the demand for 
the work was so considerable. The workmen them- 
selves might be congratulated, both on their good 
fortune in liaving had such an opportunity placed in 
their way, and also on the able manner in which they 
had discharged the duty which devolve 1 upon them. 
AVith legard to the system which was ftated to prevail 
abroad, of masters allowing their apprentices two hours a 
day for education, he thought it might be copied in Eng- 
land with very great advantage. 

The Rev. James Kidqway (Primipal of Culham Train- 
ing College) said he was rather diffident in speaking on 
the subject of the paper, because ill-health had prevented 
his visiting Paris during the period of the Exposition. 
At the same time, he was greatly interested in matters of 
the kind, particularly in schools of art, and in technical 
education on the Continent, and he had been convinced for 
some years that we must make great advances in some 
way or other in technical education if we were to hold 
the position we had hitherto occupied in the art and com- 
merce of the world ; and, having visited most of the art 
and technical schools on the Continent, he could bear out 
all that had been said on the subject. One or two things 
in the reports reviewed had struck him particularly, viz., 
that it was almost universally allowed that the English 
workmen were superior to the continental in two practical 
matters, in having the best tools and in having the best 
hands, their only deficiency being in the want of cul- 
tivation of their intellectual powers. Now, as regarded 
primary education, he could say that national schools 
in England had the very best system of education — 
far superior to those in vogue in middle-class schools 
— but they were not sufficiently practical. During the 
preceding week he had visited for the third or fourth time 
the technical schools of Paris, and he had been particu- 
larly struck with their eminently practical character. As 
an illustration, be might mention that in drawing, instead 
the pupil being set to copy other drawings, aa was the 



practice almost universally in this country, from the very 
first they were taught to draw from real objects. Even in 
drawing a line an iron rod was held up as the copy or 
model. One of the reports stated that we were superior 
to all other nations in the manufacture of iron, but this 
was not quite correct, for some two or three years .ipo, 
when visiting Ru9.sia, he was informed by some English 
workmen resident there, and engaged in the manufacture 
of iron, that the Russians were quite equal and some of 
them superior to us in this branch of manufacture. One 
man, who had risen to become a foreman and afterwards 
the master of an extensive iron works, showed him an 
inkstand of the most exquisite workmanship and beautiful 
design, which liad been exhibited at St. Peterfburg just 
as it came from the sand, without any touching, and told 
him that although he had been brought up to the 
trade from his ohil Ihood he could not proiuoe any thing 
like it, and he was certain it could not be produceil in 
England, With regard to the opening of our museums 
on Sundays, he might say that on the previous Sunday 
he strolled through the Louvre, and could not help ex- 
claiming to himself how orderly the people were, and 
what a pity it was that we could not extend to the Eng- 
lish working classes the same benefits which these French- 
men enjoyed. The interest they appeared to take in 
every object of art was wonderful, and what was still 
more wonderful was that all these costly articles were 
not 80 much as touched by a single finger, though there 
were very few attendants throughout the building. At 
the same time, however, there was another cimsiileration 
—that, although there were great numbers admiring and 
enjoying those admirable works of art on the Sunday, 
there were an almost equal numlier who gave up the 
Sunday entirely to hard work — and ho could not help 
thinking it woiild be a greit lo.-'s to England if her work- 
men were deprived of that necessary rest which tliey 
now enjoyed onco a week. It had been remaii;ed 
by one or two of the reporti-r.s that we had the Situiday 
afternoon, which the French had not, and it had occurred 
not unfrequently to those who wouM, perhaps, otherwise 
advocate the opening of museums on Sundays, that they 
were not visited, as they might be, on tlie Saturday after- 
noons when tliev were open. He wished, again, to refer 
to that which Mr. Ilawes bad so powerluUv advocate! — 
the immediate institution of technical schools throughout 
England. They had got primary education to a very 
great extent, not sufficient, it was true, but enough tor a 
commencement ; and if it could be seen that it led to a 
practical result it would soon be much further extended. 
The difficulty was, that people did not see practical 
results. Now at Stockholm, which was certainly not a 
very large city, there were the best primary schools in 
Europe, but, iii addition to that, when a child left the 
primary school he could go to a technical school, in 
which there were evening classes for men and women en- 
gaged during the day, and here were taught not draw- 
ing merely, but also modelling, wood-eii(iraviiig, en- 
graving upon steel, lithography, painting upon china and 
glass, and almost every useful ait down to the painting 
of a shop sign. Then, again, with reference to the 
conscription in France, which took off' annually large 
numbers of the young men, it had been remarked 
that, notwithstanding this, great progress was made in 
matters of art and manufactures. He did not think that 
this fact was so parailoxical as it appeared. From the 
middle-class schools in France, which were called lijcees, 
all those who reached a certain standard were taken and 
placed in certain establishments supported entirely by the 
Government, where they were kept two or three years, 
and received a thoroughly good education in aicnce, 
intended to fit them for some department of the imblic 
service, civil or military, and from these they went again 
into higher establishments, as their own particular bias led 
them to choose— the army, the navy, the engineering, or 
some other department of the public service. Tliese men, 
therefore, became thoroughly educated, in every sense of 
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the word, and in their turn became the instructors of those 
who were placed under them. It was thua evident that a 
man might easily, after a military career, return into 
society far better fitted to perform his duties than an 
Englishman who had had none of these advantages. 
This was not only the case in France, but also in Sweden, 
Prussia, Norway, Switzerland, and, indeeJ, almost every- 
where except in England. Why should it not be the 
same in England ? They had better material to work 
upon, and l>etter materials to work with, and better 
scientific heads to direct; the only thing wanting was 
some stimulus, something which would compel them to 
apply the scientific heads to the willing hands, so as to 
teach the willing hands how to work to the best advantage. 
Mr. W. C. AiTKEN said no one could doubt the great 
value of the paper they had heard, or the necessity which 
existed in England, according to all the reports, for some- 
thing like a technical education for workmen. He under- 
stood, from what was said in the paper, that the men who 
were sent from Birmingham to report were some of them 
foremen or superintendents, whilst those from London 
were all actually working men. Now, having himself 
been at the Exhibition, lie must say it did not strike him, 
from their appearance, that all the men from London were 
working men ; while he would say that those of the Bir- 
mingham men who were foremen were working foremen, 
who worked like any other artisans. Only two of them, 
he believed, had never worked at all. Upon the question 
of technical education, he would say that, as long ago as 
1853, the Society of Arts collected all the materials, and 
prepared a most able report on the subject, which he 
thought was the foundation of the very valuable work of 
Dr. Lyon Playfair upon Industrial Education on the 
Continent; and, valuable as was Mr. Samuelson's recent 
pamphlet, he believed it was, to a large extent, founded 
on Dr. Play fair's. Birmingham had been greatly in- 
terested ill technical education, as he need hardly tell 
the Society of Arts, after the valuable assistance they 
had rendered to the Birmingham and Miilland Insti- 
tute, in which there were facilities for placing about 
120 persons under a system of technical instruction. 
He did not himself see the necessity for any new 
machinery, but they must have Government aid, to 
render eflicient and useful what they already liad. 
His idea was, that local institutions of the class he had 
mentioned should receive good aid, at least, until they 
were aide to stand by themselves. He certainly thought 
our art teaching was our weak point, and he thought all 
the artisans' reports laid more stress upon the want of art- 
istic, than of teclinical instruction. It was very well for 
people in London, who had the magnificent South Ken- 
sington Museum to go to, but in Birmingham tlieie was 
nothing of the sort. Birmingham had been stigmatised 
as the producer of lacquered shams and bad ornaments, 
but what liad they to help them do anything better? 
They had a School of Art, but it was not particularly prac- 
tical, and the strongest evidence of that was contained in the 
reports of the Birmingham artisans, who had themselves 
attended the school and knew what it was, and yet com- 
plained of the want o*, or imperfection in, art education. 
Touching the opening of museums, he thought the right 
conclusion had been arrived at by Mr. Hawes. The 
Frencliwere a hereditary art- loving people; their museums 
and public galleries promoted art, and generation after 
generation was born thoroughly imbued with a love of 
art, and to such men it was much more easy to turn 
artistic ideas into a practical direction. A great many, 
even of the finest things made in this country, were pro- 
duced by foreign artists, although it was, nevertheless, 
true that French taste was very much improved by being 
put under English control. If they wanted England to 
stand at the top of the tree they must begin, earnesily and 
immediately, technical education, and peraist in it. He 
saw nothing in the French Exhibition which need frighten 
them, but much to lead them to bard and persevering 
work. 



Mr. E. A. Davidson said that as the valuable reports-, 
from which they had heard extracts, would form an in- 
teresting addition to the educational collection of the 
Society, he suggested that it would be useful to know 
how, or in what manner, their various authors lial been 
educated or had educated themselves. If, as lie believed 
would be found in many instances to be tlie ea^ie, they 
had received their primary education in national schools, 
it would be very gratifying to know that tliese estal)li^h- 
ments had produced such good results. He thought the 
publication of the volume would, in a certain d<\L,'ree, 
restore the tone of the public mind, which was at the 
present moment rather inclined to panic, the iiiipres^ion 
being so strong that we had been completely beaten at 
the Paris Exhibition. Ho was convinced tliat it was not 
so, but that we were only deficient in certain points from 
the want of certain means, and if those means were sup- 
plied we might again take the lead. The reports them- 
selves were written in a most admirable spirit, and 
evidently showed the appreciation in which the writers 
held education. They had evidently felt the snallness 
of their own knowledge when called upon to investigate 
and record their observations upon the work of otliers, 
and as a consequence they themselves, and others in a 
similar position, would feel the value of, and necessity for, 
education more than they had done, and would not only 
see that their children went to school, but would incjuire 
into their progress whilst there, whether they were really 
gaining valuable information on the practical affairs of life. 
The question of opening museums on Sundays was rather 
a wider one than he would enter upon then, but whilst 
residing in the country he had often met with incidents 
which showed the necessity for more of sucli alvantagos 
being open to the people. He had asked young men on 
entering a training college, " Of course you have seen 
picture galleries?" "No." You have seen pictures?" 
" Oh, yes ; plenty." On further inquiry, it turned out 
in one case that the pictures which had been seen were 
only those on tea trays which a man exhibited for sale in 
"our village" every Saturday, the said village being 
within ten miles of a city. It was very evident, tliere- 
fore, that picture galleries open to the public were required 
not only in London but also throughout tlie country. 

Mr. R. CoNiNGSBY wished to say, in reply to a remark 
made by Mr. Aitken, who had seemed to iiitifuate that 
the men who went from London were not bona-fide arti- 
sans, that, with the exception of two, all the men who 
went from London were, in every sense of theword, work- 
ing men, earning their living by their work, and by nothing 
else. He happened to be one ot the two c.TCeptions, but 
as he did not wish to allude to himself, and as his own 
case was exactly analogous to that of Mr. Whiteing, ho 
might say of the latter gentleman that two or three years 
ago he also was a working man, but had now fought his 
way to a somewhat superior position. Both he an. I Mr. 
Whiteing had, until quite recently, been, strictly speaking, 
working men, and in somewhat improving their position 
he could not but say they had been greatly assisted by 
the Society of Arts. On the Sunday quebtion he happened 
to be in what he supposed was the minority, for he did 
not see the necessity for opening museums, &e., on Sun- 
days, and thought the risk of losing the day's rest alto- 
gether was too great to be compensated by the possible 
advantage in the way of art instruction. Mr. Hawes's 
peroration on the subject was most eloquent, but he was 
still unconverted. He would rather see the experiment 
tried first of opening them in the evenings, as ha should 
be very loth to see an alteration in the quiet manner in 
which Sunday had been kept by the Anglo-Saxon race 
for so many centuries. When every advantage was taken 
of Saturday afternoons it would be time to open them in 
the evenings; and when working men went to such places 
every evening and one afternoon a week, he thought they 
would find they needed for their minds as well as their 
bodies rest on the Sunday. 

Mr. CoKNOtLi (mason) said, in reply to Mr. Davidson 
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ioquinr, that he had obtained his education at a hedge 
school in the soath of Ireland, before the present 
splendid system of national edacation had been extended 
to his country. He was 30 years of age when he canie to 
London, and he believed if he had come earlier he should 
not have known much, for notwithstanding what had 
been said by one gentleman about the advantages possessed 
by those living in London, he considered it the most diffi- 
cult place in the world in which to get knowledge, except 
by actual contact with the people who possessed it. lie 
lived in Lambeth, and if he wanted to consult a book he 
must buy it, for he did not know where to get at it. There 
was no public library accessible that he knew o"". The 
South Kensington Museum had been spoken of, but it 
might aa well be in the moon for any advantage it was to 
him. If a man left work at one o'clock on Saturday, 
and then had to go liome to his dinner, it would l)a almost 
dark before he reached South Kensington, and if he did 
get there, and walk back again, he would have worked 
much harder than if he had liad no half-holiday. He 
was not quite certain whether he ought to be thankful to 
the Society of Arts for sending him to Paris, for it was 
said by a certain poet, " Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis 
folly to be wise." Before going there he used to imagine 
as people told him, that none were equal to ourselves, but 
this he found to be all a mistake. Paris was the most 
magnificent city he ever saw, and every inch of land in 
France seemed well cultivated ; the population were more 
evenly distributed over the country than in England, and 
he believed prosperity also was more equally diffused. 
A great deal was said about drawing six or eight hundred 
thousand men from the population for the army, but he 
thought as many were withdrawn from productive labour 
in this country as in France. Nor was there in that 
country so harsh a line of demarcation between class and 
class ; noblemen, middle class, and working men were all 
one people, but here all classes were sharply divided. All 
the wealth, and education, and taste were in the upper 
classes, and, with some few noble exceptions, they liid their 
light under a busliel, and did not share their blessings 
with the poor ; while as for tlie middle class, directly they 
got above the rank of a working man tliey looked down 
upon him a great deal more tliaii did a nobleman. The 
working classes were left to themselves, and had their 
battle for themselves, and he hoped soon they would 
educate themselves, for they would soon have the power 
of doing so. No man had mora physical energy than an 
Englishman, and if he could only get his brain to properly 
direct his hands, success was certain ; and education alone 
would enable him to do that properly. 

Mr. LuoBAFT (chairmaker) had been disappointed in 
the discussion so far as it had gone. All agreed that in 
artistic taste we were not up to the mark, but the only 
remedy he had heard proposed was the opening of 
picture galleries and museums on Sun lays. Many of the 
reporters had suggested that there should be in all 
the centres of industry national museums, similar to 
that at South Kensington, and he did hope that the 
Society of Arts would turn their attention to that matter. 
Nothing less than tliat, he believed, would enable the 
working classes so to improve themselves as to success- 
fully compete with other nations. In true cabinet work, 
however, he believed the English workman as far sur- 
passed all others as they excelled him in artistic skill. 
The beautiful cabinets exhibited by Jackson and Qraham, 
and Wright and Mansfield, were a pleasure to look at, 
and he hoped attention would be paid to the suggestion 
that, during the coming year, they should have an 
exhibition of English work, especially that of the 
eighteenth century. He believed that the English 
workmen during the latter half of the 18th century were 
gnperior to what they had been at any time since, at any 
rate until very recently, and they were now only coming 
back again to the point at which they left off at the com- 
mencement of the great French war. If it had not been 
for the great stoppage which then supervened in all mat- 



ters of progress, he believed they would now have attained 
to a higher pitch of perfection than any country had ever 
reached. If they could have such an exhibition as he 
liad suggested, they would not need to copy from French- 
men, but could imitate and improve on their own models. 
There were two splendid specimens belonging to that 
period, a table and a chest of drawers, in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, both in satin wood; and in other branches 
of art-woikmanship the period he referred to had never 
been excelled. If they could induce, as he had no doubt 
they could, noblemen and gentlemen to lend such speci- 
mens as they had for the purpose of aa exhibition, he did 
not think they would talk so much about the superiority 
of the French. As to the utility of the South Kensington 
Museum to London workmen, it might almost as well be 
on Salisbury-plain as regarded those who lived in the 
northern or eastern suburbs. The real need was for 
similar collections in easily accessible situations throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Campim, referring to a remark made by a former 
speaker,5that there was a danger of Englishmen being led 
away by a panic on the subject of foreign superiority to 
ourselves, said he did not gather anything from the ad- 
mirable paper they had heard to lead to such a con- 
clusion. What he gathered was that in certain branches 
the French and other nations had made such great pro- 
gress, that there seemed a danger of our being shortly sur- 
passed by them, unless we took such measures as would 
enable us to keep in advance. But these measures appeared 
very plain and simple, and when they were adopted we 
need not fear the result. He quite agreed with what had 
been said about the inconvenience arising from the South 
Kensington Museum being placed praHically out of the 
reach of the working classes. 

The CuAiBMAK proposed a most cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hawes for the admirable paper he had read ; and 
said it would not be out of place to mention that the scheme 
of sending the workmen to Paris was in a great measure 
originated by that gentleman, and to him was due a great 
portion of the credit of bringing the undertaking to so 
successful a conclusion. There was no need for him to 
sum up the arguments for and against the paper, for they 
had all been on one side. He regretted that his many 
public duties had prevented him from reading the paper 
before that day, and giving it sufficient attention to 
go minutely into it, even if time permitted. One 
salient point, however, had struck him particularly, 
as being prominently brought forward [by all the re- 
porters, and that was that the only point in which 
English workmen were deficient was technical education. 
Now this was a most gratifying fact, because that was a 
matter which could easily be remedied, and he hoped 
would be remedied very soon. If he might be allowed 
a personal remark, he would say that he had nothing 
to reproach himself with on this subject, for almost 
the first step which he took in liis public life was 
to call the attention of Parliament to the comparative 
want of utility of the magnificent collections possessed 
by the country as regarded the working classes; and 
in one of the earliest speeches he made in Parlia- 
ment he called attention to the management of the 
British Museum, and the inefficient manner in which its 
treasures were made available for the instruction and 
amusement of artisans. Two of the speakers, Mr. Lucraft 
and Mr. Aitken, had complained of the want of models, 
and one of them had also alluded to the inconvenient 
situation of the South Kensington Museum. He cordially 
agreed with both those gentlemen, and there again he 
had nothing for which to reproach himself, for in that 
very room he had read a paper* in which he advocated 
as strongly as he could the circulation throughout the 
country of extra specimens which were looked up in inac- 
cessible cellars. The South Kensington Museum was the 
only one managed on popular and responsible principles, 
and he believed his was the first voice raise d in favour 
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of that which had been already agreed to by one House 
of Parliament, and, but for an accident, would have re- 
ceived the eanction of both, the establishment of a similar 
museum at the other end of Londot). Personally, there- 
fore, while agreeing with what had been said, he could 
not say that he had been converted by what he had heard. 
He would not detain them longer except to express hia 
cordial thanks to Mr. Hawes, and to hope that this ex- 
pedition of artizans to Paris was but the beginning of a 
series conducted on the same principles. As regarded the 
Sunday question a great deal miglit be said^ro and con. ; but 
they never would get any benefit from the opening of 
museums on Sundays as long as the religious and conscien- 
tious mind of the people was against it. When there 
was a general feeling that such a course would conduce 
to the morality and prosperity of the people, he for one 
should certainly not oppose it. In conclusion, he would 
express a hope that while there was a very keen rivalry 
between England and France in all matters connected 
with science and art — that kind of rivalry, and no other, 
would long continue. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Hawes, alter thanking the various speakers for 
their remarks, said in reply to the argument that had 
been used against opening museums on Sundays, that 
they were not visited on Saturday afternoons, that the 
reasoning was fallacious. A man who left off work at one 
o'clock on Saturday, had, during six months of the 
year, really no opportunity of. visiting the museums 
if they were open ; but. If they were open until 
nine or ten o'clock in the evening, and no advantage 
were taken of tlie privilege, then he would admit 
there was something in the objection, but even then all 
those wlio were at work in tlie evening would be ex- 
cluded, and tlie only remedy would be to give them the 
oppoituniiy of visiting these places on Sunday afternoon. 
The result of opening the South Kensington Museum in 
the evening proved the advantages derivoJ. from that 
measure. As to the superiority of foreign work, the first 
moment tliat lie taw the letter of Dr. Lyon Playfair in 
the Times he was convinced that it contained much ex- 
aggeration; and his visit to Paris confirmed that impres- 
sion. Other nations had advanced from a lower to a higher 
point, and some had made more rapid progress than our- 
selves, but we still maintained our high position. 



♦ 

Ukion Centrale DBS Beaux-Aiits. — Tliis young and 
active society, while worldng towards its completion in 
tho establishment of a college for industrial art pupils, 
is pursuing its career with promising assiduity. Its 
course of lectures for the opening of the present session 
is just announced, and consists of twenty-five lectures, 
to be delivered four times a week, namely, in tho even- 
ings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and on Sun- 
day afternoon. The following is the list of subjects and 
professors :— " Chronicle of tho Applied Arts," by M. 
Chalons d'Arge ; " Tho Effects of Lights and Shadows 
on Defined Surfaces," by M. Joseph Fouche, C.E. ; 
"Primitive Man and his Industry," by M. Fran(;ois 
Lcnormant; "The Artistic Greuius of Foreign Nations," 
by M. F. do Lasteyrie ; " iletrospective Exhibitions and 
their Influence on the Industry of the Day," by M. 
Albert Jacqucmart; "Tho History of Labour at the 
late Universal Exhibition," by M. Ad. de Longp6rier ; 
" Anatomy applied to Art," by Dr. Motet ; " On Health 
in connection with Artistic Trades," by Dr. Gaffe; 
" Necessity of Geometry and Logic in the Study of the 
Plastic Arts," by M. Jacques Gautier, sculptor ; " Ele- 
vation of Manual Occupations to the Rank of Liberal 
Professions, by means of Art and Science," by Alfred 
Maury, member of the Institute of France ; "The Limits 
of the Arts," by M. Antonin Rondelet; " Enamel Paint- 
ing," by M. Claudius Popelin, paiater and enameller ; 



" Execution and Processes of Construction in Ancient Ar- 
chitecture,' ' by M. Beule, member of the Institute ; " Study 
of the Byzantine Epoch," by M. Francois Lenormant ; 
and one lecture by M. Michel Chevalier, of the Institute, 
of which the subject is not yet aimounced. The above 
list is rather remarkable for its choice of subjects, some 
of which are novel, and all (or nearly all) the lecturers 
are men recognised as high authorities on tho subjects 
with which they have to deal. Tho number of lectures 
on each subject varies from one to four, with the 
exception of M. Fouche's course on " Lights and 
Shadows," which wiU occupy six evenings. It should 
be mentioned that the library and museum of the 
society, which contain many valuable and some rare 
works and productions, and which are rapidly growing 
into greater importance, are thrown open to the public 
gratis. Those who take an interest in art-education 
should not, when in Paris, omit to visit the rooms of the 
society in the Place Royal. 



♦ 

Cattle in Europe. — The total number of cattle in 
the various European states amounts to not less than 
94,700,000 head. The following aro the numbers in each 
country :— France, 12,000,000 head; England, 10,000,000 
head ; Belgium and Holland, 2,000,000 head ; Prussia 
and the German States, 13,000,000 head; Denmark, 
1,200,000 head; Austria, 12,000,000 head; Russia, 
23,000,000 head ; Italy, 3,500,000 head; Switzerland, 
1,000,000 head; Turkey in Europe, 9,000,000 head; 
Spain and Portugal, 4,500,000 head ; Greece, 1,000,000 
head ; Norway and Sweden, 2,500,000 head. Taking 
these at £8 per head, the total value of cattle (bovine) in 
Europe would be £757,600,000 sterling. 

Imi'Orts 01- Sulphur at Antwerp. — Tho quantity of 
sulphur imported at Antwerp, in 18C7, was considerably 
loss than that of tho previous year, when an unusual 
quantity was landed ; this falling off is piirtly owing to 
tho immense quantity introduced into the country in 
1866, so that at the commencement of 1867 the greater 
part of tho manufactories in Belgium wore well stocked. 
In 1867, 313 tons of sulphur were imported from Messina'; 
30 from Palermo ; 391 tons from Licata; 952 tons from 
Girgenti ; and 431 tons from Terranova, in all amount- 
ing to 2,117 tons, as compared with 2,848 tons in 1866, 
and 1,568 tons in 1865. 



— ♦ 

Maori Lexicon. — Students of the Maori tongue ■will 
be pleased to learn that the first part of the Maori- 
English and English-Maori Library Lexicon, now in 
course of preparation by Mr. Colenso, of Napier, under 
the auspices of the Australian Government, will pro- 
bably be published this year, but the remaining part 
wiU not be completed until 1872. It seems that the 
work will be very elaborate, and will contain every 
known word in the Maori language. 

Preservation of Meat. — It appears by the Melbourne 
Argus that, in that and the neighbouring colonies, boil- 
ing down sheep is carried on on a very large scale. 
Machinery for the carrying on of extensive melting 
operations has been sent from Geelong to Hawke's Bay, 
and similar apparatus wiU bo forwarded to other ports 
of New Zealand as soon as it can be got ready. In New 
South Wales, also, this business is being greatly ex- 
tended, and an ingenious speculator proposes to ta^vel 
through Riverina with a portable melting apparatus to 
convert the unsaleable stock of tho squatters into portable 
and marketable barrels of fat. Nearer home there is no 
less activity in the same direction. The " Melbourne 
Melting-down and Meat-utilising Company" has com- 
missioned a plant capable of accounting for 1,500 sheep 
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per diem. " The only difiSculty," says the paper above 
referred to, " lies in the transfer of the meat to Eng- 
land in good condition, and it is to stimulate enter- 
prise in this direction that we now recur to the subject. 
Many plans have been proposed for the utilising of 
surplus meat otherwise than by the old process of salt- 
ing, and several of those are now, more or less, in suc- 
cessful operation." 



Paris ExHiBmoN. — The Imperial Commission has 
awarded a sum equal to £4,000, by way of honorarium, 
to M. lie Play, the chief commissioner ; half that amount 
each to M. Tagnard, the treasurer, and M. Alphand, 
the engfineer ; a thousand pounds each to MM. FocUlon 
and Donnat, assistant commissioners ; and forty-eight 
pounds each to MM. Grassies and Dax, who managed 
the two aquariums gratis. M. Le Play has since been 
raised by the Emperor to the senate. The prizes in the 
agricultural and horticultural sections have been pre- 
sented to the exhibitors by the Emperor at the Tuileries. 
Sequoia G-igantea in the Paris Jaudik d'Agcli- 
MATATioN. — The experiments which have been made 
with plants of this noble coniferous tree of California, 
which attains the height of three hundred feet, with a 
circumference of thirty feet or more, seem to promise 
well for its acclimatisation in Europe. In 1860, M. 
Leroy, of Angers, presented the Jardin d'Acclimatation 
with a young plant, about six feet high ; the fust year it 
grew but slowly, making a shoot about ten inches long, 
but its growth has since gradually increased, reaching 
more than three feet in 1866, and about four last year. 
The tree, in December last, was about twenty-five feet 
high, fifty-six inches in circumference at the base, and 
thirty-six inches round at a yard above the ground. 
The tree has suflered no injury from the cold, and 
promises soon to out-top all the trees around it. Should 
the present winter leave it unharmed the experiment 
may be considered as decisive. There has been consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining seeds of this tree, except at 
a very high price, and this induced nurserymen to try 
cuttings, which was carried out with great care but little 
success. A gardener at last thought of proceeding in 
the simplest manner possible, setting his cuttings, e» 
matte, in the open ground, and he has completely suc- 
ceeded. Some of his plants were sent to the Jardin 
d'Acclimatation in 180 1 ; they were then about ten 
inches high, and were planted out in the open air ; they 
now average fourteen feet in height, and forty inches 
circumference at their base. 

Newspapeus in Austria. — In 1867 there were no less 
than 159 different newspapers and periodicals published 
at Vienna. Of these 25 were political; 5 on public economy; 
3 on insurance ; 27 commercial and industrial (of which 2 
were exclusively devoted to the book trade) ; 16 literary 
and humorous publications ; 7 on educational subjects ; 
6 military ; 3 architectural ; and 10 on agricultural, 
rural, and sporting subjects; 10 theatrical and art 
journals; 5 on domestic economy; 7 newspapers on 
railways, telegraphs, &c., and finally, 26 scientific 
periodicals, of which 5 were devoted to law, 10 to 
medicine, 3 to archajology, 2 to photography, 2 to steno- 
gtaphy, 1 to mountaineering, 1 to metal founding, 1 to 
meteorology, 1 to pharmacy, and 1 to botany. In 
foreign languages seven newspapers wore published, 
viz., the Koumanian Albino, the Hebrew Set Lchem, the 
Czech Ccsicek, the Croat Glatonosa, the Journal JFran^ais, 
the Mercurio di Vienna in Italian, and the Postcp in the 
Polish language. Five other journals at one time were 
published, but have now ceased to exist : the Hungarian 
£eesi Hirado and Govisi Baszat, and in the Slavonic 
tongue the Stracoptid, Weistniclc, and Duch csastt. 

Snow in the Streets of Paris. — Complaints having 
been made in the newspapers that the authorities had 
not caused the snow to be removed from the streets, 



which were in a sad condition, the following official 
statement has been sent to the Paris journals : — "The 
quantity of snow which fell within a few days was equal 
to a layer of six inches in thickness, which gives for the 
total surface of the streets of Paris 1,341,000 cubic 
metres. To remove such a mass of frozen snow would 
cost about six millions of francs (£240,000), and would 
require fifteen thousand carts during ten days; the 
whole of Paris and its environs does not possess this- 
number of carts. These figures sufficiently prove that it is 
impossible to think of carting away the snow when it has 
fallen abundantly in the streets of Paris, and that we 
must wait for the thaw in order to got rid of the snow by 
means of the sewers. In order to facilitate this opera- 
tion, the authorities confine themselves to the breaking 
and removal of the ice in the gutters, in order to leave 
them free when the thaw arrives. In the meantime every 
care is taken to carry out the necessary measures for the 
safety of circulation and traffic ; with this view the path- 
ways and crossings have been cleared of snow and ice ; 
sand, cinders, dust, and other matters have been spread 
everywhere to avoid slipping, and, consequently, the 
circulation has not been impeded in any place, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the season. On this subject it is 
well to repeat : 1st. That in times of frost and snow no 
water is allowed to run in the public ways ; 2nd. That 
the inhabitants in each street are compelled to break the 
ice in the gutters, to sweep the ice and snow from the 
pavement, and to sprinkle sand, cinders, or other similar 
substances on the footpaths when slippery ; and that the 
omission of the above duties is punished by the police 
courts, besides leaving the streets in an inconvenient and 
dangerous condition." The value of such regulations 
as those above mentioned is self-evident, but the recent 
condition of the streets of Paris bears witness to the fact 
that it is far more easy to make rules than to cause 
them to be adhered to. It will not be out of place hero 
to quote the following extracts from an account, recently 
published, of the circulation in the streets of Paris. The 
observations have been made at the most important 
points, crossings, and bridges, with the view to ascer- 
tain the relative importance of certain lines of commu- 
nication. The highest result has been obtained at the 
intersection of the Boulevards Montmartre and Poisson- 
niore, by the rue and faubourg Montmartre, namely, 400 
persons a minute, or 24,000 per hour, at the most 
crowded hour, between five and six in the afternoon. 
The total number of pedestrians moving in all directions 
at this busy crossing is calculated to amount to about 
120,000 during the Hvo most crowded hours of the day. 
On fete and race days the number of vehicles counted at 
the end of the Rue Koyalo, on the Place de la Concorde, 
have amounted to more than two thousand per hour. 

Public Lauoratory at the Jardin des Plantes. — 
The free laboratory for the use of chemical students, 
which has been opened for two or three years at the 
Jardin des Plantes, is reopened this year. The experi- 
ments are carried on under the superintendence of MM. 
Chevreul and Fremy, members of the Academy of 
Sciences. The laboratory is opened three times a week. 



CflrrtSBonJrtate. 



Rodger's Shipwreck Raft.— Sir,— The Gentleman's 
Magazine for the year 1822, vol. 02, part 1, p. 354, con- 
tained an engraving of " Lieut. Rodger's raft, for pre- 
serving persons from shipwreck." The sketch was pre- 
sented by the Royal Humane Society, having been taken 
from a model in the possession of this society. By the 
description in the 48th report of this society, it appeared 
that " it had been tried at Shoerness, alongside of His 
Majesty's ship Northumberland, with 20 men, and in 
1819 in Portsmouth Harbour, alongside of His Majesty's 
ship Queen Charlotte, with 24 men, on both which occa- 
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sions it met with general approval." It might be con- 
structed on the ship's deck when required, and hoisted 
or launched overboard according to circumstances. It 
was an oblong raft, supported on each side by an empty 
butt capable of containing 108 gallons, equal to the 
weight of a man weighing 1501bs. As in the year 1819 
the inventor had received the gold medal of the Society 
of Arts for this invention, I may inquire in your Journal 
whether this apparently useful lifeboat was perfected, 
and if so, whether the invention was successful. To me, 
as it may bo to many of your readers, it is a novelty. — 
I am, &c., Chr. Cooke, Member of the Society of Arts. 
London, 13th Jan., 1868. 



MEETINGS FOE THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoN Society of Arts, s. Cantor Lectures. Dr. Letheby, " On 

Food." 
E. Geographical, 8}. Mr. E. D. Young, "Account of the 

Livingstone Search Expedition." 
Entomological, 7. Annual Meeting. 
Actuaries, 7. 

Social Science Association (Jurisprudence Department), 8. 
Adjourned discussion on the paper, by Mr. John West- 
lake, " On Naturalization and Expatriation, or a cliange 
of Nationality." 
Toes ...Medical and Chirurgical, 8|. 

Civil Engineers, 8. Col. P. P. L. O'Connell, R.E., " On 
the Relation of the Freshwater Floods of Rivers to the 
Areas and Physical Features of their Basins." 
Wed ...Society of Arts, 8. Dr. Mann, "On the Climate and Indus- 
trial Prospects of the Colony of Natal." 
Tedb ...Eoyal Inst., 3. Professor Tyndall, " On the Discoveries of 
Faraday." 
Koyal, 8*. 
Antiquaries, 8J. 
Philosophical Club, 6. 

FBI Royal Inst., 8. Rev. F. W. Farrar, "On Public School 

Education." 
R. United Service Inst., 3. Major-General M. W. Smith, 
*' Ciivalry : how far its employment is affected by recent 
improvements in Arms of Precision." 

8at Koyal Inst., 3. Professor Eoscoe, " On the Non-Metallic 

Elements." 



iattnts. 



from Commistiottert of Patents' Journal, January 17. 
Qkamts or Provisional Pbotectiou. 
Animal hair, substitute for— 3707— M. A. F. Mennons. 
Anvils — 17— D. Foster. 

Books, &c., sewing— 3306— R. Leighton and T. KIrkham. 
Boots and shoes— 3681—A. V. Newton. 
Cameras— 19— E. J. and W. A. Kriiss. 
Candles— 30— W. J. Blinkhom. 
Cannon— 3553— L. Chris'ophe and J. Montigny. 
Carriage brakes— 3718— A. Allan. 
Cartridge pouches — 34— A. Albini. 
Casks, metallic— 36"3— A. Dunn and A. Liddell. 
Casks, (fee, cleansing — 33— W. H. Atkinson. 
Churns— 18— M. A. Hamilton. 
Clocks— 3693— L. Haslnck. 
Coffee roasters — 65 — B. J. Hey wood. 
Coals, &c., transferring from railway waggons into barges— 37— J. 

Nixon. 
Creels or bobl)in-holders— 42 — J. R. T. Mulholland. 
Dress and jewellery fastenings — 21 — J. Cox. 
Engines— 15 — J. Ramsbottom and T. M. Pearce, 
En^nes and boilers— 3709— T. Messenger. 
Engines, carding— 3722— W. and T. Mitchell. 
Fabrics, piled— 41— T. Stokes. 
Fabric", &c., piinting— 3668— J. Llghtfoot. 
Felt, &c,, manufacturing — 3703 — J. Aschermann. 
Fibrous materials, preparing, &c.— 3679— H. Higgins and T. 8. 

Whitworth. 
Fibrous materials, spinning — 3719 — J. H. Johnson. 
Fibrous substances, spinning and doubling— 9— E. W. Morrell and 

P. Craven. 
Fuel, artificial— 3706— M. A. F. Mennons. 
Furnaces- 3695— J. Jowett. 
Furnaces— 10— W. J. Eraser. 
Furnaces, 4s.— 13— A. Beard. 
Furnaces— 14 -F. Chamberlain. 
Furniture, adjuslable lock — 36— G. Madge. 
Gas, (fee, carijurettiug— 3675— T. J. Ellis. 
Gauges, pressure, .fee.— 61— J. L. Norton and W. H. Bailey. 
Hat protectors— 3671— E. C. Jetot, E. Hortensios, C. Cros, and 

M. M. A. E. De Jabrun. 
Hats, felt— 3723— J. Q. Crompton. 
Hats, manafacturing rims of— 3601— H. A. Bonnerllle. 



Hats, Ac- 3716— W. Wilson. 

Hinges— 3689— W. E. Newton. 

Iron— 28— J. T. Emmerson and J. Murgatroyd. 

Iron, Ac, combining wrought and cast — 59- G. Davies. 

Jewellery, Ac, fastenings for— 63— G.E. Donlsthorpe. 

Knitting machines— 3622— G. Davies. 

Lamps— 3701— G. Glover. 

Lamps— 53— W. T. Tongue. 

Lamps, carriage— 3711 — W. Barnes. 

Leather, manufacturing— 2538— J. Bayley and T. Bayley, jun. 

Locomotion — 11 — J. Imray. 

Looms— 2926— J. Hill and S. Shelley. 

Looms— 3699 — T. and J. Robertshaw and J. Greenwood. 

Lubricators — 55 — G. Smith. 

Meat, storing and preserving— 32— P. Spence and W. A. Smith. 

Motive-i)ower — 3656— C. Pottinger. 

Motive-power apparatus— 31 — W. E. Newton. 

Needle cases— 8 — H. Milward. 

Needles, Ac, receptacles for — 26— M. E. Roy and L. Prevett. 

Paper-making machinery — 3673 — J. Edge. 

Parafflne, sei)arating from its solutions— 39— E. R. Southby. 

Paving, construction of— 3713— V. L. Daguzan. 

Pistons, metallic — 3685 — J. Goodfellow. 

Printing machines, Ac. — 25— J. and B. Dellagana. 

Railway carriages, re-railing or replacing— 5— W. Stroudley. 

Railways, preventing accidents on— 2834— M. Fitzpatrick. 

Road-sweeping machines— 3720— A. M. Clark. 

Safes— 2— W. R. Lake. 

Scaffolding— 23— T. P. A. Key. 

Shil)S, iron— 14— T. B. Daft. 

Silk, Ac., preparing floss— 371S—C. G. Hill. 

Soap, cutting— 3691— C. Morfit. 

Spinning macliiiies, Ac. — 35 — W. B. Gray. 

Stays— 20— E. Izod. 

Steel and iron — 3537— A. V. Newton. 

Steel and iron — 3714 — H. Bessemer. 

Steel, moulds for casting— 3677— J. M. Rowan. 

Stone, artifleial— 3708— M. A. F. Mennons. 

Stoves— 3717— N. Smith. 

Taps, liquid metre — 49 — C. Hutchinson. 

Taps, self-closing— 3687— W. Fryer. 

Thread-polishing machines — 3710— G. McCuIloch. 

Umbrellas, Ac.— 57 — H. Smyth. 

Valves, Ac. — 3578— W. Jackson and J. Dyer. 

Vessels, raising sunken— 3697 — J. E. Gowen. 

Wearing apparel, fastenings for— 51— H. McEvoy. 

Woollen goods, frame and knitted — 16 — B. Vette. 

Yarns, steaming— 3669— N. Greenhalgh, W. Shaw, and J. MalUaon. 

Yams, Ac.— 6— W. and J. W. Wood. 

IKVENTIOK WITH COMPLETE SfBOIFICATIOH FILED, 

Mashing machines— 90— 0. H. McMullen. 
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